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ABSTRACT 

The use and effectiveness of personal development 
plans (PDPs) in planning career and skill development activities for 
individuals within employing organizations in the United Kingdom was 
examined through case studies of seven firms and telephone interviews 
with representatives of seven other f i rms . The case 
studies/interviews focused on the following key issues for 
practitioners involved in developing PDPs : phi 1 osophy ; scope and 
content of PDPs as vehicles for sel f-organized learning; relationship 
between the focus of PDPs and their links with other processes; 
implementation and support; ownership, control, and confidentiality; 
and impact. Most firms had all employees develop PDPs; however, some 
limited 'heir use of PDPs to managers or white-collar staff. All PDPs 
covered similar areas but varied in the amount of guidance given to 
users regarding defining areas for development and development 
actions. Nine guidelines for developers of PDPs were formulated, 
including the following: make the key outcomes sought from 
introducing PDPs clear to all parties; make the processes used to 
generate PDPs realistic in terms of target group and level of 
available resources; and avoid focusing solely on skill development 
for employees’ current jobs. (Appended are the interview schedule and 
information about the lA firms studied. The bibliography contains 5A 
references.) (MN) 
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international centre of research and consultancy in human 
resource issues. It has close working contacts with employers in 
the manufacturing, service and public sectors, government 
departments, agencies, professional and employee bodies, and 
foundations. Since it was established 25 years ago the Institute 
has been a focus of knowledge and practical experience in 
employment and training policy, the operation of labour 
markets and human resource planning and development. lES is 
a not-for-profit organisation which has a multidisciplinary staff 
of over 50. lES expertise is available to all organisations through 
research, consultancy, training and publications. 

lES aims to help bring about sustainable improvements in 
employment policy and human resource management. lES 
achieves this by Increasing the understanding and improving 
the practice of key decision makers in policy bodies and 
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of the Institute's activities and involvement. 
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Executive Summary 



Personal development plans (PDFs) have evolved as a particular 
approach to planning career and skill development activities for 
individuals within employing organisations. The concept of a 
PDF is of a clear development action plan for an individual. It 
may well include some plans for formal training, but is also 
likely to include a wider set of development activities eg 
coaching, project working or action learning, secondment, self- 
study or distance learning, and developmental career moves. 
The other core concept in the PDF approach is that the 
indh’idual takes primary responsibility for the plan. Line 
managers and the HR function often have a supporting role. 

Although the idea of personal development planning is not new, 
especially to those in education and training, there does seem to 
have been a rapid increase in the number of large organisations 
seeking to introduce some kind of PDF scheme. Organisations 
no longer feel they can take prime responsibility for the careers 
and development of their employees, and the PDF approach 
clearly puts the development ball in the employee's court. It also 
tits comfortably with other business processes, such as total 
quality initiatives, w'^hich are both devolved and dependent 
upon the commitment of individuals to positive change. 



The study 



The research study reported here was undertaken because of this 
rise in interest in PDFs, and because relatively little appeared to 
be knowm of how such schemes were working in practice. It 
builds on other lES research both into self-development in 
general, and particular career development processes. 

The research was undertaken with the support of the lES Co- 
operative Research Programme. This is a mechanism through 
which a group of lES Subscribers finance, and often participate 
in, applied research on employment issues. 

The study examined the practical application of PDFs through 
the experience of fourteen ca.se study organisations. Eight of 
the.se had significant experience of implementing PDFs and are 
reported as detailed named case studies. They are: Royal Mail 
Anglia, Guardian Royal Exchange, Scottish Power, TSB, BP 
Chemicals, Marks & Spencer, The Wellcome Foundati'm and 
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Abbey National. Information for seven of the named case studies 
was obtained not just from the HR function but also from line 
managers and employees and, in some cases, analysis of samples 
of real completed PDFs (nearly a hundred in total). The other 
case studies provided more limited information through 
telephone inter\'iews. 



Findings 



The main text of the report deals with PDFs in terms of content, 
target group and focus; process issues in implementation and 
support; linkages between PDFs and other HR processes; and 
the impact of PDF schemes on the organisation. In this summary’ 
we pull together some of the key issues arising from the research 
under the following headings: 

• scope and content of PDFs 

• the relationship between the focus of PDFs and their links 
with other processes 

• implementation and support 

• ownership, control and confidentiality 

• impact. 

Scope and content of PDFs 

The majority of the case studies intended PDFs to be used by all 
staff, although some only covered managers or 'white collar' 
staff. This was often a function of the length of time the scheme 
had been in operation and the way in which PDFs were created. 
As some of the processes by which PDFs are created are 
expensive, for example development centres and development 
programmes, it is unlikely that any organisation could afford to 
use such methods for all staff, Such activities tend to be reser\’ed 
for managers, graduates, or those judged to have high potential. 
Appraisal was the most common means of creating PDFs in 
organisations that were either using the initiative for all staff or 
were intending to do so. This is usually a process which covers 
everyone. 

The PDF forms used by the case study organisations covered 
very similar areas but varied in the amount of guidance they 
gave to users in terms of defining areas for development and 
development actions. Some forms specified the definition of 
development f?eeds under each of the organisation's key 
competences, whereas others would leave it to individuals to 
express their development needs. Similarly, some forms would 
encourage the expression of development actions under 
particular headings such as training, open learning, job mc>ves 
and coaclang, in contrast to others which left if to individuals to 
think through how their development needs might best be met. 
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Nearly all the case study organisations were using competences 
as a framework to assist individuals articulate development 
needs. Some were also using a number of other psychometric 
questionnaires, or forms of 360 degree review, to assist 
individuals reflect on their current strengths and weaknesses. 

The focus of the PDP and links with other processes 

A personal development plan can vary considerably in focus. A 
plan may concentrate purely on development needed to perform 
better in the current job. It may extend to development required 
for the next career step or longer term career options. It may take 
a much more holistic or person based approach, encouraging the 
individual to think about their personal effectiveness and 
life/ career issues and to consider a correspondingly wider range 
of development needs, not restricted to those relevant to the 
current job. 

This issue of focus was very important to how the individual 
employees perceived their scheme. By and large employees felt 
more satisfied by a development planning process which takes 
their wider personal aspirations on board. From the employees' 
perspective it can be seen as a contradiction in terms to be 
encouraged to think about their own development in their own 
way, but then be told to concentrate only on their needs in 
relation to the current job. 

The processes which feed into PDFs tend to have a bearing on 
focus. Development centres and development programmes tend 
to be 'person centred' or holistic in approach. Appraisal tends to 
be more current job or 'next job step' based. Although appraisal 
based PDFs may be easier to implement for the whole 
workforce, the downside of this approach may be this tendency 
to take a narrow view of development. 

The expected application of the PDP will also affect its focus. All 
of the case study organisations were using PDFs as a means of 
securing development outcomes. Expectations abou*: types of 
development outcome sometimes affected the design of the form 
and led employees, for example, to couch needs in terms of 
training rather than job experience. Two of the case studies 
linked PDFs with succession planning and this tended to lead to 
development outcomes couched in terms of desired job moves. 

Implementation and support 

PDP schemes present two serious challenges in terms of 
implementation and support. Firstly, a scheme which is 
intended to apply to all individuals, and often involve all their 
line managers, requires a major effort of communication and 
training support to actually reach its intended audience. 
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The second major challenge is that self-organised learning is not 
part of the UK tradition. Even if they have a pile of documents 
on the scheme, employees may still need help — at least the first 
time — in thinking through their own development needs. This 
may be why individuals find it is easier to complete a PDF in the 
context of a development centre or as part of a management 
development programme. Both these activities offer 
considerable support. 

In addition to supporting implementation and the first round of 
PDFs, support will be needed to maintain interest in the scheme 
and encourage plans to be reviewed and updated. Most of the 
case study organisations expected line managers to be involved 
in discussing and actioning PDFs, but it may be unrealistic to 
expect all the momentum to come from the line at a time when 
they are often feeling overstretched. Additional support in some 
of the organisations was provided by mentors or, in one case (of 
PDFs produced on a development programme), by groups of 
participants keeping in touch with each other's progress as part 
of their action learning approach. 

Ownership, control and confidentiality 

Another set of issues is raised by our assumptions about who 
really owns the planning process, who owns the PDFs and how 
such information should be used within organisations. 

Is it appropriate that a process ostensibly created to encourage 
individuals to develop themselves should be controlled by the 
organisation at all? Some of the case studies did not know 
anything about the take up of their scheme, and felt it was not 
appropriate to do so. Some monitored take up, but did not seek 
to collect completed PDFs. Some did attempt a degree of control, 
often originally to get the scheme embedded, but telling people 
'You must produce a personal development plan' really is rather 
a contradiction in terms. This creates problems for those 
schemes which are designed to feed into processes such as job 
filling and succession planning. 

The other problem with schemes which use the POP as an input 
to job applications or succession is the impact of such linkages 
on the degree of confidentiality of the POP and therefore on the 
degree of honesty the individual can bring to it. 

Impact 

The impact which the case study organisations wanted to see 
from personal development planning was predominantly the 
culture change away from the organisation owning individual 
development towards employees feeling they were responsible 
for their own development. In some cases attitudinal measures 
were starting to register such a shift. Other outcomes sought 
included a more adventurous approach to development 
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methods, usually away from courses to more job-related 
approaches, including more lateral job moves. Measuring take- 
up of a PDP scheme will not be very easy if the forms remain 
private to the individual. Confidential sample surveys may be a 
better approach for getting information both on take up and 
perceived value. Employees and managers participating in the 
research were mainly enthusiastic about the PDP approach and 
its link with business development. However, as always with 
HR processes, few of even this vanguard had really evaluated 
their schemes. For some it was still to early to have done so. 

Lessons for practitioners 

In conclusion, what tips can this study suggest to those 
introducing a PDP scheme? 

• The key outcomes sought from introducing PDPs — 
including cultural change — need to be clear to all those 
involved, and built in at every stage of design and 
implementation. 

• The introduction of the scheme — whether 'big bang' or 
'softly, softly' — should take account of the target group and 
the prevailing attitudes to employee development. 

• The process used to generate plans must be realistic in terms 
of the target group of employees and the level of resources 
available to the scheme. 

• If PDPs are expected to flow out of appraisal, the design of an 
appraisal scheme should take this into account by building in 
sufficient time for discussion of individual de\ elopment. 

• PDPs which focus solely on skill development for the current 
job will not be welcomed by many employees. Those w’hich 
take a broader view of the individual and their future may be 
more effective in encouraging flexibility and have a higher 
impact on employees. 

• Frameworks (including competences) and instruments for 
assisting in self-assessment (including psychometric tests) can 
be very valuable in helping employees to think about their 
PDPs. However, the PDP form itself should not be too highly 
structured as this will constrain the user. 

• If the organisation really wants employees to own their own 
development, it will ha\’e to achieve a critical balance 
between encouragement and control. 

• Formal use of PDPs in other processes such as selection or 
succession planning will affect the content and confidentiality 
of the plans, and therefore should be carefully considered. 

• A PDP scheme will not sell itself or maintain itself. A planned 
and realistic approach to supporting the scheme is crucial. 
This has cost implications. 
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1. Introduction 



1.1 Background 

Personal development plans (PDFs) are a relative newcomer to 
the portfolio of popular HR initiatives. The idea of a PDP is the 
simple notion of a clear action plan for personal development, 
which will normally include training action but may be much 
broader than this, PDFs appear to sit comfortably with the 
current emphasis on empowerment and employee involvement, 
and initiatives like Total Quality Management which emphasise 
continuous improvement, shared vision and values and 
employee responsibility. With such initiatives relying on 
individual autonomy, PDFs complement and contribute to this 
overall approach. The essence of PDFs is that ownership of 
development rests very firmly with the individual, the 
individual is often primarily responsible for formulating the 
development plan, for actioning that plan and for updating it. 
Others have a role in this process, such as line managers or HR 
specialists but they are partners in the creation and actioning of 
the development plan or support the individual in its 
achievement. 

Despite their timely appeal, PDFs have received comparatively 
little research attention. Like many such initiatives there is some 
confusion as to exactlv what thev are, how thev are introduced 
and what support they require. In fact it may be difficult to 
understand what differentiates them from the development 
action plans that have quite commonly been an integral part of 
appraisal schemes. Because PDFs are gaining rapidly in 
popularity and because some organisations seem to be having 
difficulty implementing them, lES obtained support from its Co- 
operative Research Programme (funded by major employers) to 
look at PDFs more closely. 

1.2 Objectives 

The objective of the research project reported here was to shed 
light on both the ideas behind the introduction of PDFs and their 
practical application. We also hoped to identify factors that 
influence success and to understand possible problems. 

This research builds on previous work at lES in helping 
organisations implement employee self-development, in 
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addressing some of the broader issues involved in such a 
strategy (Jackson, 1990) and studies of particular careers 
processes such as succession planning (Hirsh, 1990) and 
development centres (Jackson and Yeates, 1993). 

This report is based on the experiences of 14 organisations in 
both the public and private sector which have been using 
personal development plans. The research was carried out in the 
first half of 1994 and it addressed a number of specific issues in 
the case study organisations: 

• context to the introduction of PDFs 

• employee coverage of the PDF approach 

• content and structure of PDFs 

• processes by which PDFs are produced 

• implementation of the PDF approach 

• impact and evaluation 

The research aim was to use the experience of the case study 
organisations to identify and explore factors influencing the 
impact of a PDP initiative. 



1.3 Methodology 



There were three main stages to the research: 

Firstly, a review of the literature was conducted to identify 
themes and the theoretical base of personal development. The 
literature review was also used to identify potential case study 
organisations. 

Secondly, having identified organisations from the literature 
that were active in PDFs these were contacted and asked to 
participate in the research study. Simultaneously, subscriber 
organisations to lES were approached to determine their current 
involvement in PDFs and their willingness to participate. In 
total we contacted approximately 50 organisations. Nineteen 
organisations expressed an interest in participating in the study 
and these were briefly inters’iewod by telephone, to gain an 
understanding of their application of PDFs. From these contacts 
seven organisations were selected for visits and a further seven 
for longer telephone interviews. These organisations were 
selected on the basis of a number of factors such as: 

• the business sector they represented 

• their experience of using PDFs 

• the process by which the PDI was arrived at 

• usage of inputs such as competences frameworks 
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In the course of the visits, interviews were carried out with HR 
specialists to gather background information on the scheme, and 
group discussions were held with line managers and users of 
PDFs to gain their perspective. In those organisations that were 
selected for a telephone interview, our interv'iewees were the 
appropriate HR specialists. For both the visits and the telephone 
studies, the interviews used a semi-structured discussion guide 
covering the key issues, w’ith sufficient flexibility to probe 
organisation-specific details. The interview discussion guide is 
shown in Appendix A. 

The third stage reviewed samples of blank and completed PDFs 
from the case study organisations, to gain an insight into the 
differences between companies, in the way individuals recorded 
development needs and the kinds of development actions they 
contained. All of our case study companies were able to give us 
blank PDFs so that we might understand better the way 
individuals were asked to express their development needs. 
Acquiring completed PDFs was more difficult for various 
reasons. For many of our telephone case studies their scheme 
had only very recently been introduced and completed PDFs 
were not yet available, for others completed forms were not 
collated by a central source or w'ere felt to be highly confidential 
and personal to the individual. Three of our case studies were 
able to provide us with a total of over 90 anonymous, completed 
PDFs which we analysed for both the kinds of development 
needs expressed and the way in which these needs are to be 
addressed. 



1.4 Literature review 



The literature on personal development plans divides into two 
main camps: that which is primarily focused on the theories 
underpinning personal development in the organisational 
context, and that which gives an account of how organisations 
have used personal development plans in practice. 

Theoretical perspective 

The theoretical perspective has relevance to PDFs in two main 
ways, the first relevant body of literature deals with personal 
learning. 

Self managed learning or self organised learning is a concept 
that is growing in popularity. Several authors have referred to 
its value in a time of change, of the demands for increasing 
flexibility, of increasing autonomy and responsibility as 
organisations adopt the principles of TQM or engage in 
delayering. It is also a principle that has gained support within 
the HR or training function, as many ('rganisations have 
devolved HR responsibility to the line or have looked to cut the 
costs of central personnel or training units. Self-managed 
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learning places the emphasis on the individual and therefore 
appears to offer an approach to meeting development needs in 
these leaner times. 

Abbott and Dahmus (1992) describe self managed learning as a 
self directed and self motivated process, important for the 1990s 
because of the turbulent work environment. But they also point 
out that not everyone will be equally prepared to work this way 
and some people may prefer 'other directed' learning methods. 
If organisations are likely to move towards self managed 
learning, then they would benefit from knowing if it is a method 
that will work for them. They discuss a means of measuring an 
individual's readiness for self-directed learning devised by 
Guglielmino (1977, and reported in Abbott and Dahmus, 1992), 
which implies that there are critical sub-factors such as 
creativity, self-confidence in own learning ability, initiative and 
future orientation. 

Knowles (1989) argues that all individuals are naturally self 
directed learners even if they may need some help initially to get 
started, an approach reflected in the learner-centred 
development of Bruce-Dodge (1989) which is underpinned by 
the assumption that adults are motivated to learn. Harri- 
Augstein and Thomas (1992) discuss a specific technique of 
learning conversations to support self-organised learning. These 
learning conversations are assisted by a learning coach initially, 
and therefore are externalised, but eventually become internal 
discussions involving reflection and analysis of actions. 
Mossman and Stewart (1988) discuss how self-managed learning 
(SML), enables managers to be more aware of how they achieve 
results, control their own learning and work with other 
managers. They note that self-managed learning programmes 
often produce a gradual shift of focus from the managerial skin 
to the whole person underneath. They suggest SML is achieved 
via sets with a facilitator within which individuals dev^elop 
learning contracts. Fritchie and Skinner (1988) lend further 
support with regard to focusing on the self from their work with 
women's groups; they assert that part of self development is 
about self-understanding. 

The second key set of literature is that concerning the learning 
organisation. This is a concept that has been developed by 
Pedlar and Burgoyne (1988), Garrat (1988) and Senge (1990) with 
somewhat varied emphasis. The learning organisation has been 
described as one that continually transforms itself, where the 
individuals and teams within it are constantly searching for 
better ways of doing things, where individuals have a shared 
vision, where synergy flows and the whole becomes greater than 
the sum of the parts. Within this framework, individual learning 
is a key step to the learning organisation; 'Organisations learn 
only through individuals who learn. Individual learning does 
not guarantee organisational learning. But without it no 
organisational learning occurs' (Senge, 1990). Pedlar, Boydell 
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and Burgoyne (1988) define the learning organisation as: 'an 
organisation which facilitates the learning of all its members and 
continually transforms itself'. On the same theme, Garrat 
discusses how the current emphasis on delayering reduces the 
numbers of middle managers and thereby increases the 
responsibility of senior manages to develop the learning abilities 
of individuals and groups. 

The crucial jump from individual development to the learning 
company is discussed by Burgoyne (1988) as dependent on the 
channelling of the energies of managers in a way that meets 
organisational needs. Senge (1990), meanwhile, places the 
emphasis on the development of systems thinking, the ability to 
see problems in terms of complex and interrelated wholes. 

The application of personal development plans 

The literature search also uncovered a range of literature on 
organisations' experiences of using personal development plans. 
From this emerged different approaches to the creation and 
maintenance of PDFs. Several literature items pointed to the 
appraisal or performance management system as being the most 
popular process through which the PDF was generated. For 
some companies the link with appraisal was direct and for 
others was separated in time. National and Provincial (Pickup, 
1990) had developed a competences based system where 
individual objectives were closely linked to the business plan. It 
was against these objectives that individuals were appraised and 
PDFs created. The DVLA (Barry, 1991) split the development 
review into two, one concentrating on the skills and knowledge 
needed for personal development, the other concentrating on the 
future and career development. Customs and Excise (Stewart 
and Page, 1992) similarly built PDFs which relied on knowledge 
and skills appraisal, after an attempt to introduce competences 
received immense resistance from the line. Managers reacted to 
the language and concept of competences and could see no 
benefit in moving from defining people and jobs in terms of 
knowledge and skills requirements. 

Other schemes are still closely linked with appraisal, but 
personal development planning does not occur at the same time 
as the performance appraisal. Pedigree Petfoods' system 
commences with a personal review and learning plan leading to 
job planning and then career planning (Roobottom and 
Winkless, in Pedler et ai, 1988). Similarly American Express 
(Miller, in Pedler et al, 1988) commences with self-analysis of 
own skills, knowledge and experience, motivation and career. 
The appraisal follows this in a partnership with the line 
manager. This close involvement of the manager also 
characterises the scheme at Nuffield Hospitals (Wilson and Cole, 
1990) where the manager acts as counsellor, mentor and coach, 
and at Har\'ey Hotels (Beckert and Walsh, 1991) which involve 
regular interactive review discussions with the manager. At 
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British Petroleum Exploration (Moravic and Tucker, 1991) part 
of the input used by managers to create their own PDP is 
upward appraisal by their own staff. 

The other device often used to stimulate production of a PDP is 
a development centre, although these are often reserv’ed for 
more senior employees. In Yorkshire Water (IRRR, 1993) the 
development discussion follows various psychometric tests and 
group exercises, and leads to a PDP. In British Telecom 
(Knightly, 1992) development centres are used to assess and 
develop certain 'soft' skills such as learning ability, an holistic 
approach to problem solving and personal flexibility. In 
National Westminster Bank, a development programme for high 
fliers builds up a personal learning plan from identified 
strengths and development needs (Cumber, 1986) with which 
individuals receive support from mentors. 

In addition to these somewhat traditional ways of encouraging 
individuals to consider personal development, there were some 
examples in the literature of more radical approaches. The Post 
Office undertook an experiment into Self Organised Learning 
reported by Harri-Augstein and Thomas (1992). Operational 
supervisors participated in a scheme that encouraged them to 
develop skill in internal learning conversations, using each other 
and the authors as facilitators. The authors reported encouraging 
results, with individuals becoming more creative and 
productivity increasing. TSB (Taylor, 1992) have attempted to 
shift their culture to continuous self managed learning through 
five complementary initiatives. The first of these was a policy 
and strategy, supported by a continuous learning package called 
'Discovering Learning'. This, in turn, was supported by a 
directory of learning resources and a development framework 
that included action learning and mentoring. Finally, a 
performance management system that emphasised counselling 
and coaching skills was introduced. 

Emerging themes 

The literature showed some of the ways in which adult learning 
theories have seeped into general application in organisations. 
We expected this influence might show in attitudes to the 
de\’elopment of individuals as an end in itself. Learning may 
also be seen as a means to\vards cultural and organisational 
change such as movement towards the learning company. We 
were interested in whether organisations were applying these 
theories in practice and how this would show in the way the 
case study organisations positioned their I’DP approaches. 

The research was primarily intended, however, to give an 
insight into the practical application of PDFs. On this more 
practical note we were interested to investigate further the 
origination of personal development plans from other MR 
processes, to see if appraisal remained the most popular means 
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by which PDFs were created, and to review the role of 
development centres and other processes in leading to PDFs. 
Other features that distinguished between schemes in the 
literature, included the use of competences as a conceptual 
framework for thinking about skills and therefore development, 
the role of mentors or facilitators, and the use of peer group 
support. Our research was designed to cover the importance of 
these in the organisations we visited. We also hoped to 
investigate other issues not covered by the literature, such as the 
importance of top level commitment; the securing of line 
commitment; the support given to both individuals and line 
managers in the process; sustaining the momentum after a 
scheme is launched; and the practical impact of personal 
development plans on other HR processes such as training, 
succession planning, selecting staff for project groups and so on. 



1.5 Report structure 



This chapter has covered the methodology used in the study and 
themes emerging from the literature. Chapter 2 presents the 
findings from the detailed case studies and summarises the 
issues emerging from the organisations which participated in 
telephone interviews. Chapter 3 summarises the findings of the 
research (including the analysis of PDFs collected) and leads, in 
Chapter 4, to a wider discussion of issues and some suggestions 
for practitioners. 
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2. Case Studies 



The case study reports which form the basis for this chapter 
present a fairly detailed look at how PDFs have been 
implemented in eight of the fourteen case study companies. 
These organisations have all been using PDFs for some time, 
although many of them have changed their original scheme, or 
the process by which PDFs are produced, over time. In the seven 
case studies we visited, interviews were held with HR specialists 
responsible for the PDP initiative and discussion groups were 
held with line managers and users of the PDP scheme. In the 
eighth case study we conducted a telephone interview with HR 
specialists. This section also contains a summary of the other 
seven telephone interviews we conducted. We were able to 
obtain additional blank PDP forms from all the case study 
organisations. These are summarised into various types in 
Chapter 3. In three cases we were also able to analyse samples of 
completed, anonymous PDFs, the results of which are integrated 
in the reports of the case studies. 



2.1 Detailed Case Studies 

Each of the case studies is presented in the same way; we begin 
by giving some background information to the introduction of 
the scheme and the reasons for the initiative; we then e ;amine 
the characteristics of the PDP scheme, its coverage, cont d and 
the means by which an individual's PDP is created. V.e also 
examine how the organisation launched the initiative, who was 
involved, how employees were informed and prepared and how 
the commitment of line managers was encouraged. Finally, we 
review the impact of the scheme and the effects it has had, both 
tangible and intangible. 

The kev findings from these case studies are summarised in 
table format in Appendix B. 
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Case Study 1: Royal Mail Anglia 



Background 

PDFs were introduced in 1992, after a major change initiative 
called 'Business Development'. As a result of this process, Royal 
Mail re-organised into geographical Divisions and all managers 
were put through an assessment centre process to determine 
their suitability for new management roles. This was clearly a 
major undertaking for any organisation and, in one the size of 
Royal Mail, created a period of stress and uncertainty. As a 
consequence many managers were placed in different jobs, some 
at a lower grade than previously and, although salaries were 
protected, aspirations were often frustrated, personal 
development plans arose as the tool to provide access to 
development for individuals following the assessment process. 
They were also introduced to give individuals more 
responsibility for their own development and as a catalyst to 
move the business away from a development culture 
predominately based on training. The introduction was not an 
easy one, how’ever, as their association with the 'Business 
Development' process caused them to be viewed with suspicion. 
PDFs also initially met resistance from managers who were 
given the task of conducting a separate discussion with 
individuals to assess development needs. 

Also around this time, the Royal Mail launched an employee 
strategy which reinforced the message of individual 
responsibility for development and gave strong encouragement 
for employees to pursue professional qualifications. 

Coverage, content and process 

The PDF scheme in Anglia covers approximately 1,800 
employees out of total employee numbers of 17,000. PDFs are 
completed by administrative, clerical, engineering and 
supervisory staff. The scheme has not yet been used for 
operational, ie mail sorting and delivery staff. The scheme is 
completely voluntary although at implementation a target was 
set for 80 per cent coverage in the target groups by 1995. 

The form itself consists of general headings and gives skills lists, 
rather than formally created competences, as prompts. The 
emphasis is on the whole individual, based on the role they are 
currently filling and the longer term. Softer qualities of self are 
touched upon but not deeply. The form encourages managers 
and the individual to look at training needs, and consequently 
training is often given as the solution to a particular 
development need. To reduce this training bias, a new PDF is 
being piloted which will place more emphasis on other forms of 
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development such as mentoring, work shadowing and distance 
learning. 

The PDF follows the appraisal process but is meant to be 
separated from the appraisal in time. In the curre t scheme, the 
form is signed off by the individual and their manager and 
returned to the central Training and Development Unit. The new 
scheme will only require a course request form to be signed off 
and returned to the training unit. Anglia are also in the process 
of launching a new leadership programme on w’hich participants 
will create a PDP. To support employees, a mentoring 
programme has been initiated but this is still at an early stage. 

Training needs identified and actioned from completed PDFs 
link into a succession planning process. Information from this 
process is used to highlight development gaps and likely future 
needs from the business viewpoint and therefore is 
complementary to the PDP. 

Implementation 

The original PDP scheme was 'team worked' (in line with the 
Division's TQM policy) to a very tight timescale set by Business 
Development. The launch was accompanied by workshops on 
the principles and purpose of the scheme and how to use it. 
Managers we spoke to felt that this was sufficient, although they 
acknowledged that there was some resistance as it was felt to 
involve much more work. 

The new scheme was similarly developed in consultation with 
others, including the Board and senior personnel staff. This 
version will be piloted before its launch. On-going support is 
provided via the inauction programme and by the training unit. 

impact and evaluation 

Royal Mail Anglia has developed an employee opinion surrey, 
which amongst a number of indicators asks very specific 
questions on the capability of managers to support development 
and whether development needs are met. Surveys in March 1993 
and March 1994 showed that employees' satisfaction with 
training had increased. 

Initial evaluation of PDFs showed that the majority of 
development actions were expressed as training courses (95 per 
cent), and concern was expressed by the central HR unit that 
many of these were not sufficiently focused. It was hoped that 
the new' cascade of business plans would help align individuals 
to business plans more clearly. Managers acknow ledged that the 
culture had shifted enoimously: the scheme helped start 
development conversations and raised aw’areness. It was, 
however, still perceived as an annual event, something the new 
scheme hoped to address by stressing the continuous nature of 
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the process. The new scheme is currently being piloted and is 
designed to embrace other initiatives, for example a 'Leadership 
Charter'. It has also been specifically focused to address areas of 
perceived general development need, such as forward planning. 
It now contains a year planner and encourages individuals to 
collect ongoing evidence of learning opportunities and to assess 
and appreciate their significance. Feedback from the pilot stage 
has been very positive. 

In discussions on the effects of the current scheme, managers 
believed that the PDF scheme was contributing to an increased 
emphasis on the role of manager as coach and changing 
expectations of management behaviour. Individuals' perceptions 
of the scheme were that it made their development more focused 
and meaningful, and that it gave a vehicle to address difficulties 
in the current job or career. They had also experienced an 
improved perception of themselves as a result of thinking 
through the skills they possessed which they felt made them 
more employable. 

Despite the difficulties surrounding the introduction of PDFs, 
there has been i*emarkable progress and the value of the scheme 
has enabled it to overcome its initial negative associations. It has 
also become more accepted by lin'^ managers and many now see 
its value in developing staff. 
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Case Study 2: Guardian Royal Exchange 



Background 

Guardian has introduced PDFs gradually since 1986. Their first 
n:\ajor use was in helping delegates to development workshops 
to plan their subsequent personal development. These 
workshops initially covered senior managers, but have now 
spread to other levels in the organisation, although there are still 
only a limited number of places available. 

More recently, PDFs have been incorporated into the 
documentation supporting Guardian's Management 
Performance Standards (MAPS). MAPS is a combination of MCI 
levels 1 and 2 with Guardian's own personal competences model 
(derived with the assistance of consultants for use in the 
development workshops). The standards were introduced to 
provide a better focus for the development of management 
ability. Finally, the use of PDFs was promoted throughout the 
organisation when they were ;ade part of the standard 
appraisal documentation for all staff in 1992. The Development 
Workshop, MAPS and appraisal processes (incorporating PDFs) 
were presented to and approved by the Executive following 
development by HR. 

PDFs are seen in Guardian not as a separate initiative but as a 
means within other development processes to ensure that 
relevant action takes place. Indeed, when talking to non-HR 
people in Guardian, it was found that they did not readily 
distinguish between the PDP concept and the systems within 
which PDFs are used. This was especialh’ true of appraisal. 

Coverage, content and process 

The principal use of PDFs is within appraisal, as the corporate 
appraisal system covers all 7,000 employees. Within this system, 
the completion of PDFs is strongly encouraged such that there 
has to be a particular reason for an individual not to complete a 
PDP. Indeed, managers we spoke to believed PDFs to be 
compulsory. Completed forms are retained by the individual 
and the line manager. The training officer also gets a copy to 
assess training needs. 

The ..ppraisal system requires both the manager and employee 
to complete forms focusing on the individual's competences and 
performance requirements. The development needs identified 
are then used to create personal development plans. Up to a 
maximum of three development needs are pursued at any one 
time in a rolling programme. 
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The appraisal and resultant PDF tends to focus on the current 
job, but not exclusively. The career review' that often follows the 
appraisal, enables development needs for achieving future 
aspirations to be explored and worked into development plans. 
The development actions are classified under three headings: 
Experience, Open learning and Workshops. Where appropriate, 
the training officer follows up development plans. Most needs 
are met in-house including open access to the learning resource 
centre. 

PDFs are also created as a result of development centres/ 
workshops. These are limited to those w'ith perceived 
managerial potential. Over the course of two and a half days, 
individuals are assessed against nine personal competence 
criteria. Four to six weeks after the workshop the delegate, their 
line manager and someone from HR meet to discuss 
development needs and create a development plan. The 
workshops operate at three levels according to seniority, with 
different emphasis given to strategy and operational 
management in each. 

Guardian were able to let us see six anonymous, completed 
PDFs. These were analysed and show'ed that development needs 
were equally expressed in terms of knowledge, job related skills 
and personal skills. Development actions to meet these needs 
were most frequently expressed as job based activities and self 
study/ open learning. 

Implementation 

The concept of PDFs was piloted to some extent through the 
development events. The later MAPS and appraisal initiatives 
(incorporating PDFs) were supported by manuals for all 
managers. Each launch happened gradually unit by unit and 
w'as accompanied by a staff circular and an entry in the in-house 
newspaper. 

Managers admitted to being reticent at first about the new 
appraisal system because of all the extra paperwork, and also 
initially confused by the changes to a well established format. 
All the managers we spoke to had experienced a large increase 
in time taken to conduct and write up the appraisals. The 
consensus was that the discussions with individuals w'ere taking 
around five hours and the writing up was predominately taking 
place at home. Encouragingly, the extra managerial burden was 
felt to be worth the effort. 

On-going support is provided by training events, the manuals 
and an appraisee guide. HR can also be called in by units for 
support. Managers commented that they were not always sure 
what training was available, as a new guide had not been issued 
at that time. This has now been addressed. 
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Impact and evaluation 



The HR specialists in Guardian perceived that PDFs (within 
Development Workshops, MAPS and appraisal) had brought a 
number of direct benefits, specifically a greater sense of purpose. 
Individuals we spoke to also believed that development was 
now much more focused, and the competences framework had 
meant that areas of weakness could no longer be ignored. 
Individuals commented that they had seen a personal 
improvement in their performance against the competences 
framework. An internal in-depth review of appraisal had been 
undertaken by HR which showed that generally the scheme was 
working, was being completed well and was liked by 
appraisees. Another review had shown that use of the Resource 
Centre had tripled. Managers' views varied; one spoke of 
overw'helming enthusiasm and team spirit generated by the 
MAPS and appraisal initiatives, another felt that there had been 
little effect. Generally, managers felt the scheme was less 
enthusiastically received by those who had plateaued in terms of 
their career, and that therefore PDFs should be applied with 
discretion. Some sections had seen an increase in sideways job 
moves and there was a general perception that interpersonal 
skills had improved and consequently team working had 
improved also. As one manager pointed out, the new appraisal 
system draws attention to personal skills which the previous 
system did not. This was felt to be an important benefit. 

Individuals commented that commitment can be difficult to 
maintain. The PDF format is constructed to prompt review but 
in practice follow up varies widely. Use of PDFs also varied; in 
some areas evervone was enthusiastic, in others some 
individuals had plateaued and did not want to know. Take-up in 
different sections varied from 100 per cent to around 60 per cent. 
Managers generally believed the initiatives had worked well 
and felt that the commitment and enthusiasm from the top had 
helped. 

Overall, the users of PDFs felt that the culture of developing 
people was moving in the right direction and that more 
development initiatives were happening. 
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Case Sliidy 'C Scollish Power 



Background 

Following privatisation in 1991, the Company re-organised into 
ten separate divisions. In the past three years there has been a 
drive to develop an ethos of personal accountability, with 
managers accepting greater responsibility for their areas of 
work. The concept of personal accountability was highlighted by 
the Chief Executive as a main focus for management 
development. The new HR director championed the resultant 
initiatives of PDFs and career development. 

There were two key elements to the HR strate'_,y: a culture 
change programme putting greater emphasis on the 
development of the individual, and an employee relations 
strategy aimed at building a partnership with the trade unions 
based on the need to establish best in class, business focused, 
conditions of service. 

The cultural change demanded of managers should not be 
underestimated and there were aspects of this change 
programme which required significantly new management 
behaviours. 

Coverage, content and process 

The approach to personal development planning in Scottish 
Power is a generic one embraced by a number of initiatives. 
PDFs are currently completed by the more senior managers via 
the performance management and appraisal process (around 200 
individuals); graduates through the graduate development 
programme and others with potential or who feel they are stuck 
in career terms. In several of the divisions, the appraisal process 
only covers managers and supervisory staff which were the 
original target group. In other divisions the process has been 
cascaded down to all staff There are close links between the 
appraisal process and the creation of PDFs. For managers, the 
PDP is closely related to the competences used in the appraisal 
process and these are predominately focused on the current job. 
Those created in the development workshops tend to be more 
future orientated and the latest development workshops in the 
Generation Wholesale Division are verv much whole person 
based. 

The new performance management and apprai.sal process was 
based on the concept of management objectives alongside 
competences — a scheme developed with the line in a total 
quality team. Both merit and performance pav for managers are 
linked to the appraisal. One consequence of this is that the 
appraisal interview can be an inappropriate vehicle for 
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development discussions. Subsequently, a separate personal 
development review was introduced to take place two to three 
months after the appraisal itself. PDFs are an outcome of this 
development review, signed off by the manager and individual 
with a joint responsibility for actioning. The PDP action and 
appraisal data from the most senior people, are used as part of 
the succession planning process. This operates through various 
review meetings at business unit level and annually with Chief 
Operating Officers. They look at key individuals and produce 
the annual succession plan for the business as a whole, and 
nominations for management development programmes. 
Succession planning is reserv'ed for the most senior individuals 
and posts. 

An alternative source of PDFs is via self development 
workshops which have different emphases in different divisions. 
The Information Systems division concentrates on assessing 
individual performance against competence statements and 
includes the use of psychometric tests. For example the 
Occupational Personality Questionnaire (OPQ) is used as a 360 
degree feedback instrument. Candidates are given feedback 
throughout the workshop and think through ways to enhance 
performance. Originally, managers acted as assessors but now 
this role is undertaken by project leaders who have been through 
the development workshop themselves. This helped the process, 
as these individuals were more empathetic to the candidate's 
needs and more enthusiastic. The Generation Wholesale 
Division does not use competences but instead focuses on the 
person and self-awareness. Irrespective of these differences in 
the focus of the development workshop, a common outcome is 
that the initiative for actioning development needs is placed 
firmly with the individual. The resultant PDP is not signed off 
and remains personal to the individual, unless they choose to 
share it with their manager or mentor (although this is 
encouraged). Individuals at this level do not form part of the 
succession planning process and therefore the completed PDFs 
are not used in this way. 

We were able to analyse some completed PDFs that had 
originated via self-development workshops. The most frequently 
expressed development needs were in personal skills areas, such 
as assertiveness or interpersonal skills. At 65 per cent of all 
development needs this was by far the most common category. 
Knowledge acquisition; improved business awareness, was the 
next most frequently cited development need at 21 per cent with 
experience and job related technical skills at five per cent and 
nine per cent respectively. The resultant proposed development 
activities were most frequently job based, followed by non- 
academic courses and self study/open learning. 
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Implementation 



The scheme was launched using a range of communication 
processes: workshops, the company newspaper, and a briefing 
session for managers. The creation of the Open Learning system 
has emphasised the importance of personal development within 
the company. 

The development workshops were accompanied by training for 
assessors and the use of assessor manuals. For individuals 
nominated to attend, there w’as an informal cheese and wine 
party at the start to help 'break the ice'. There was also a 
workshop for individuals and their prospective mentors to 
create a mentor network. However, this had not worked 
particularly well to date. 

Impact and evaluation 

It is too early to attribute any significant change in employee 
behaviour to the introduction of PDFs. However, consultants 
working with the company on other projects, who knew Scottish 
Power three years ago when the company was formed, have 
commented on the significant change they now obser\^e in 
managerial behaviour and performance, and in the performance 
and competence of other staff. 

The scheme feeds into senior management succession planning 
where appropriate, with each division holding annual reviews 
of their human resources, using data that were not available in 
the past. Other ways of assessing its impact have proved 
difficult as the entire scheme at Scottish Power is very new and, 
therefore, is still at a developmental stage. It is intended that the 
.scheme will be monitored and assessed in each Division and that 
a full company review will take place in 12 to 18 months. 
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Case Study 4: TSB Bank pic 



Background 

Personal development has a long and varied history at TSB. Its 
origins lie in the performance management system introduced in 
1988 in which personal development plans played a very small 
part. In response to a worsening recession and an increasingly 
competitive financial ser\'ices marketplace, TSB introduced a 
new corporate strategy which included a re-organisation and 
downsizing in 1990. To support this strategy required a shift in 
attitudes to learning away from the provision of training, 
towards independent, proactive, individual learning. 
Consequently, a new policy statement was issued emphasising 
individual responsibility for personal learning. At around the 
same time a Total Quality programme was initiated which also 
encouraged individual ownership of learning for continuous 
improvement. 

In 1991 the profile of personal development within the 
performance management sy.stem was raised, and in 1992 the 
personal development section was separated out from the 
appraisal documentation. Over the past two years TSB has 
merged banking and insurance operations, streamlined support 
and operations processes, and made major moves forw'ard in the 
development of different customer service and product delivery 
channels. Not surprisingly, this has created a major challenge for 
the introduction of the espoused learning culture, and different 
parts of the business have progressed at different rates. 

Coverage, content and process 

Personal development plans in TSB apply to senior clerical 
grades upwards. They are utilised by various parts of TSB Retail 
Bank, potentially 12,000 users, but not by other companies in the 
wider TSB group. At this stage in the evolution of the personal 
development plan concept, the spread of PDFs is not uniform 
throughout the Bank and some areas are only now ready for 
their introduction. 

The scheme is optional, Line managers we spoke to said they 
pushed hard for its completion but generally acknowledged that 
not everyone would complete it. Some users expressed the view 
that the success of the scheme depended to a large degree on the 
enthusiasm and commitment of the line manager. They could 
play a key role in encouraging individuals and giving the 
message that PDFs were important. Some users believed that 
greater clarity on who owns the PDF, and what it is meant to 
achieve, mav help individual commitment. 
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The scheme is not monitored at the centre, although there are 
measures in place to track use. This was a deliberate decision as 
central monitoring did not sit comfortably with the ethos of 
personal ownership. 

As described above, personal development plans are an outcome 
of the performance management process, but their production is 
also encouraged as part of a framework of management 
development programmes. Personal development is an integral 
part of these programmes. Line managers and local personnel 
teams are partners with the individual in terms of getting 
development plans actioned. The senior level Challenge 
Programme, concentrating on the skills needed for senior 
management, is also supported by a formal mentoring scheme. 

Nominees for the development programmes must have an active 
PDP, as must internal recruits for the Management Trainee 
Scheme. 

Implementation 

The scheme was designed and launched in a step by step way by 
the Training and Development Department. Publicity for the 
initiative included leaflets to all staff, a letter from the Director, 
plus a question and answer sheet. Managers we spoke to 
commented that they would have liked a more formal launch. 

As the initiative of personal development plans was so new, it 
was felt that individuals and line managers needed guidance to 
complete the process. Consequently, supporting documentation 
gave detailed guidance and was much more complex than 
before — so much so that many were daunted by the prospect of 
its completion. A far simpler version was therefore re-issued in 
1993, in the belief that employees had now grasped the concept 
and were comfortable wich its application. It seemed however, 
that this new, simpler document had not penetrated to all areas, 
as not every manager we spoke to had seen it. Some that had, 
believed it had become too simple and would have liked more 
guidance as part of the form, a view echoed in our discussions 
with individuals who said they would have liked more help. 

On-going support is provided b\' local personnel specialists. 
Central HR learned that gaining their commitment was essential 
for the effective roll-out of the scheme. The centre maintains an 
integrated approach by invoking local personnel staff in 
activities to promote personal development. 

Impact and evaluation 

TSR's training policv states that each individual should be 
enabled to develop his/her potential. ISH have set a target that 
within two years everyone should be operating an effective PDP. 
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Individuals commented that they believed that managers had an 
important role to play in maintaining the use of PDFs. By 
discussing the PDP at quarterly review meetings they gave the 
message that the scheme was important. Some individuals 
commented that their managers did not show much interest in 
their PDP and consequently they themselves lost enthusiasm. 
Those individuals who had completed a PDP via the Challenge 
Development Programme spoke of the benefit of peer support 
and the time given on the programme to work through 
development needs. Overall, the attitudes of users we spoke to 
varied. Some spoke of the opportunity to knock down barriers to 
development or career moves, of forging closer and more 
supportive relationships with managers, of increasing 
confidence and employability. Others were more cynical and 
believed there was much confusion over who and what the PDP 
was for, that there was much rhetoric but little real support, and 
that some managers' attitudes meant that certain things could 
not be shared with them, hence the PDP only containing what 
was acceptable in that public domain. This difference in view, 
from the very positive to the negative, may be a reflection of the 
difference in enthusiasm of line managers. 

Managers felt that there had indeed been a shift in culture, that 
development now took place in the context of a wide range of 
resources and was more self driven than company driven. 
Individuals tended to be better focused and more forward 
thinking. There were signs, however, that the scheme needed a 
boost as completion was declining. Undoubtedly the initiative 
was launched at a very difficult time and alongside other high 
profile initiatives such as TQM. Some users that we spoke to 
contrasted the high profile given to TQM with the quieter 
introduction of PDPs, and believed a higher profile launch 
would have helped. In fact a decision was made to implement 
via steady growth and gradual reinforcement to avoid possible 
negative reactions to there being too many HR initiatives. 
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Case Sludy 1>P ( luMiiicals 



Background 

In 1989, the Chairman of BP set up a project team to examine ways 
in which the company needed to change. At that time BP was seen 
to be too bureaucratic and hierarchical. This team believed the 
way forward demanded new behaviour, summarised as: 

O pen thinking 
P ersonal impact 
E mpowering 
N etworking 

These OPEN behaviours underpinned many subsequent 
initiatives. In 1990 various groups were set up to examine 
processes such as appraisal. The climate at this time was one of 
financial uncertainty and reduced opportunity for upward 
progression. In the circumstances self-development was seen as 
key — a fundamental culture change initiative of which 
managers were very uncertain. It did, howe\’er, have strong top 
level support. 

Coverage, content and process 

All non-unionised staff are covered by the PDP initiative: in BP 
Chemicals some 4,000 individuals. Internationally, in the USA 
take-up is 100 per cent. Worldwide it is approximately 50 to 60 per 
cent. The scheme is completely optional. The form itself is very 
simple and is given to employees as part of the appraisal pack. 
However the PDP process is separated from the appraisal process 
by six months. Central HR thought that this may not always be 
observed. As trust in the PDP scheme has grown, managers and 
employees may be able to integrate it closer in time to 
performance appraisal. The appraisal covers performance through 
the demonstration of OPEN behaviours w’hich, expressed in terms 
of competences, encourage apprai.sees to think in this way. 

The formulation of the personal development plan is supported 
by a software package called 'Connections', with the emphasis 
of around 70 per cent on the current job, 25 per cent on the 
future and five per cent person focused. The software leads the 
individual to consider various issues such as work/ family 
balance, what the individual wants for the future and the skills, 
knowledge and experience needed, and how these can be 
acquired. They are encouraged to talk to people at home, peers 
and anyone else who may be helpful. Once again the software 
leads people through this. Most of the users we spoke to had 
used the software package and found it useful. They commented 
that its main value was when personal development was a new 
concept. ('>nce experience was acquired the package was less 
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important. The package took some time to complete but many of 
the sections would not have to be repeated very frequently, if at 
all, as they gave insights into learning styles and the company. 
The case study discussion group of managers had experienced 
more mixed reactions to 'Connections' and many had found that 
use among their teams had been variable. One believed it was 
aimed at too low a level, others had received comments that it 
told individuals what they knew already, but others believed 
that several of their staff had found it useful. 

At the site we visited, individuals are expected to have a 
development discussion with their line manager every six 
months, which can be initiated by either party. The individuals 
we spoke to would normally initiate this themselves. Managers 
agreed that individuals should take the initiative but would 
themselves initiate meetings if individuals failed to do so. 
Managers felt that development discussions were not applicable 
to every individual. Some had reached their desired career goal 
and did not want to progress. 

Other than via the appraisal system, BP Chemicals also run both 
development and assessment centres which are structured 
around helping develop realistic PDFs. 

Once completed, the hard copy of the plan is signed off as an 
agreed plan. The employee is responsible for progressing it but 
the company is a partner: the employee thinks creatively what to 
do, the manager helps them to deliver it. In fact, responsibilities 
are explicitly assigned in the PDF. It is then retained by the 
manager, the employee and HR. At BP Chemicals' Hull site, 
individuals can choose to present their completed PDF to staff 
development teams. These consist of the individual's line 
manager, their senior line manager and a manager from another 
section. The panel can provide a broader outlook and give an 
overview on how desired experiences can be achieved. They can 
also act as a reality check by encouraging individuals to look at 
realistic options for development. Each user would n rmally 
present their PDF yearly, but less frequently if this was more 
appropriate. Both individuals and managers believed that staff 
development teams played an important role in keeping the PDF 
initiative going. However, managers expressed concern that 
attendance at the meetings was now viewed as m.vidatory 
whereas they were trying to encourage individual choice. 

As part of the selection process for job posting, PDFs accompany 
individuals' application;; to demonstrate why they want the job. 

Implementation 

PDFs were an integral part of a number of other HR initiatives, 
united by their support for OPE.\ behaviours, that were 
conceived at company wide lev(?l and then taken forward by the 
businesses individually. Within BP Chemicals their introduction 
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was overseen by a line steering group and the detail worked up 
by a multi-disciplinary project team in HR. The launch itself was 
clearly a massive undertaking in this international setting. All 
employees were given a guide to employee development, a book 
was produced for managers, and all team leaders had to present 
to their teams. A booklet was produced which was sent around 
the world, and small groups at each location piloted the scheme. 
As a consequence of feedback from this piloting, the books and 
software were substantially amended. At the final product launch, 
use was made of internal newspapers and a video. This 
demonstrated how the initiative fitted in with appraisal and 
competences. It was felt at this time that existing managers 
needed some help in developing coaching skills to try and ensure 
quality conversations on development. Therefore all managers 
went through a coaching course, and booklets were produced to 
assist the coaching process. All materials were provided in a range 
of languages. 

On-going support varies from location to location. In the USA 
there are support hotlines and advisors for both employees and 
managers, this is reflected in the uptake of 100 per cent. 
Elsewhere some support for individuals is available from HR. 
All new employees get a booklet on arrival, and the scheme is 
also covered in the induction programme. The coaching course 
continues to run. 

Impact and evaluation 

At implementation assumptions were made of a likely take-up of 
25 per cent over the first tw'o years, which has been well exceeded. 
At the site we visited, uptake was estimated at 100 per cent. A 
recent, company wide, attitude survey showed that 62 per cent of 
individuals felt they took responsibility for their own personal 
development, and 45 per cent thought managers encouraged the 
development of skills. This is a major change in attitudes 
compared to 1990. HR have seen instanc'^s of job moves and 
individuals widening their responsibilities within their current 
job. There has been an overall trend towards more project type 
work. Most dramatically the take-up of central courses has 
decreased by 70 per cent in one year as the organisatioi moves to 
more tailored training. 

Individuals spoke of the PDF process providing a vehicle to 
hang development on, leading to varied development outcomes. 
Some had asked for, and been placed on, an MBA programme. 
Others had been given job related training or experience. There 
was general agreement that lateral job moves had become more 
difficult in the current climate. Individuals also commented on 
the process giving them a longer term view and increasing 
commitment to development generally, and to self development 
particularly. There was a strong view from users that PDFs 
worked but that the commitment from the line manager was 
essential. 
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Managers believed that the culture had moved to become more 
open and that this was healthy. Most believed that their 
relationship with their staff had changed as a result of PDFs. The 
development discussion had become more relaxed and the 
discussion process had helped managers get to know their staff 
better. PDFs eased the manager's role as individuals took more 
initiative and managers devolved more. They also spoke of more 
networking and greater realism about opportunities in the 
company as a result. Despite the greater time burden on 
managers, they commented that it was time well spent. 
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Case Study (>: Marks and Sp^^ncer 



Background 

At Marks and Spencer, PDFs are an integral part of a management 
development programme. This programme was originally 
conceived as a way of addressing various business issues that the 
company was grappling with at the time. Like others in this 
study, the effect of delayering and reducing numbers of people 
led the organisation to look for individuals who could self-start 
and be able to take responsibility for their own development. The 
company wanted to move away from the culture of paternalism 
and therefore the development scheme with its emphasis on self- 
directed learning was an important lever for change. 

Coverage, content and process 

The PDP scheme at Marks and Spencer covers executives, senior 
and middle managers and super\'isors via the management 
development programmes. Prior to the executive and senior 
programme there is a one day seminar where potential 
participants learn about the course. They complete psychometric 
profiling and are given advance work to do assembling a profile 
of themselves from the viewpoint C'f peers, subordinates and 
managers. The latter tw'o programmes are not preceded by 
psychometric profiling and are more work focused. The 
comments of individual users and line managers refer to the 
senior manager scheme. 

To date, most of the executives have been through the scheme 
and around 60 to 65 per cent of the 1,300 senior managers and 
approximately 85 per cent of middle managers and super\'isors. 

The development plans are an integral part of the management 
development programme, which is very much a whole person 
development event, designed to challenge individuals' 
perception of themselves, to give them greater self-insight and 
more awareness of how others see them. A key outcome of each 
development event is lo create groups that trust and support 
each other in this process. These groups consist of those that 
attended a particular management development programme and 
can be both the entire cohort and a much smaller set that form a 
more nuclear support group both on and off the programme. 
Thev are encouraged to continue to meet and it is in this context 
that the PI^P is updated and progress discussed. Individuals 
described how some formalh; update their PDP via these 
groups. Cithers tend to keep it in their heads and update it \ ia 
verbal conversations. Most individuals share their PDP with 
their line manager. Also integral 1(> the scheme is the role oi 
mentor/ sponsor who will support both indi\ iduals and groups. 
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Mentors are selected from volunteers who have already been 
through a management development programme. 

The development programmes themselves are self-dominating, 
although those that do not nominate themselves may well be 
encouraged to do so: attendance is seen as a very positive thing. 

The original form used was a glossy leaflet but individuals 
preferred a less perfect version. The form was issued in two 
variations. One simply covered areas to be worked on under 
general headings; the other looked at these areas for 
development action in a more focused way, by dividing the form 
into the ten core skill areas. Individuals could choose for 
themselves which form they used. In practice, nearly all 
individuals chose to use the less structured version of the form. 

Actions cover behaviours, skills, attitudes, and networking. The 
actions themselves vary: it can be sharing the action plans with 
peers or subordinates, or talking to others to get feedback. 
Individuals are encouraged to tackle small, achievable objectives 
rather than be too ambitious initially and possibly fail. 

PDFs can also be created via an appraisal system which has 
variable impact in different parts of the business, with take-up 
generally greater in the stores. There was a view that PDFs 
created via the management development programme had much 
more impact than those arising from appraisal, and we therefore 
concentrate on the former in this case study. 

Implementation 

The management development programme was the initiative of 
the Management Development Manager and developed in 
conjimction \vith a consultancy who have been closely involved 
with the scheme ever since. The introduction itself was fairly low 
key and initially delegates for the course were the subordinates of 
senior managers who were known to be keen and supportive of 
management development. This created an informal network 
until the scheme was formaliy launched. At that stage in the 
programme's development, line managers had to go on a two day 
briefing before their subordinates attended the course. This was 
abandoned later as being too unwieldy and increasingly 
redundant, as more and more managers themselves attended the 
course and therefore did not need to be briefed. Individuals spoke 
of a certain mystique about the course prior to their expe»"iencing 
it. This they felt was due to the difficulty of describing to others 
what was for most a profound personal experience. 

Since implementation, there has been an integration of cc^re 
skills, which individuals we spoke to felt gave greater clarity to 
the process of development outcomes. Psvchometric profiling 
u.sed to happen on the course and now precedes it as individuals 
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are then better prepared. It also takes place on a one to one jasis 
rather than in a group forum. 

Impact and evaluation 

There has not been any formal evaluation of the development 
programme and the role of PDFs within it. There is, however, 
some evidence of the scheme's success, for example the drop out 
rate prior to attendance on the course has fallen from ten per cent 
to around two per cent. Target groups continue to come on the 
course and give time, despite increasing work pressures. There 
have also been some key commercial benefits arising from the 
development programmes. For example: i idividuals have 

undertaken development projects on issues such as customer 
service; cross-group networking has produced some tangible 
benefits including the introduction of new lines; different parts of 
the business hav'e developed a greater understanding of each 
other; and individuals have used their support network to help 
them examine their units' objectives. 

Managers and individuals we spoke to had clearly been very 
impressed with the development programme. Managers felt the 
programme had had a huge impact; individuals were more self- 
motivated and could see the rewards, one had made a lateral 
career change as a direct result of the management development 
programme, others had undertaken very different tasks. The 
company culture had changed significantly, there was more 
honesty and openness and the executive development 
programme was percewed to hav'e had a critical effect; 
executives now talked openly about their own development 
needs which had not happened previously. Individuals also 
believed the company culture had changed significantly from 
paternalism to partnership. The permission to seek feedback was 
part of the management development programme culture. One 
manager described the culture at Marks & Spencer as prev'iously 
being one of 'Don't bring me the cjuestions, bring me the 
answers', whereas now there were open and frank discussions, 
and as a consequence the organisation was significantly better at 
bringing about change. 

Individuals also believed they and others were more honest as a 
result and more willing to seek and accept feedback. Some 
mentioned the empowerment of the course with its emphasis on 
individual impact, others had found the effects of the course to 
be almost entirely personal. 

Other than these cultural changes, managers spoke of a change 
in development outcomes awav from a set of courses towards 
other forms of learning and dev elopment. 
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Case Study 7: The Wellcome Foundation 



Background 

Wellcome have been running a Management Development 
Programme for selected middle and senior managers worldwide 
since July 1992. This includes a 1V6 day session on Personal Career 
Planning and 360 degree feedback is used as a diagnostic tool in 
the process. Prior to this current programme through which PDPs 
are created, career development was a process carried out by the 
line on behalf of individuals without their direct knowledge. The 
company wanted to improve its succession plarming in a way that 
gave better information to managers involved in the process. To 
do this, individuals had to take part. This not only improved the 
information available, but was also designed to address the 
realisation that many individuals had not managed their careers 
very' effectively. A further objective was to broaden more senior 
managers and give them experience of working in other functions 
and countries. Another influence, which came later, was the drive 
for personal responsibility, to move away from a culture of 
paternalism and also to prepare people better for a future where 
lifelong employment with Wellcome could not be guaranteed. 

Coverage, content and process 

One of the main ways in which PDPs are created is via the 
Management Development Programme which is designed for 
high fliers at middle to senior management level. The programme 
is divided into two modules, the first a two week course in 
I.,ondon followed after four months by a one week course in the 
USA, which starts with one day devoted to career planning. The 
resulting career plan is logged with HR. Prior to attendance on 
this pirogramme, participants have to complete Schein's career 
anchors questionnaire, a 360 degree review and a self-rating 
questionnaire. Individuals are encouraged to use the feedback of 
the development programme to develop objectives and to utilise 
these in team building with the other attendees. 

Other ways of creating career profiles and plans are via the 
appraisal scheme (in the UK and USA), by being considered for 
a job or, indeed, as a stand alone document. The opportunity to 
develop a career plan is open to anyone. Career plans are 
optional, but as they feed into the succession planning process 
which is not optional, their completion is strongly encouraged. 

The PDPs themselves tend to concentrate on job moves as a 
dec'elopment proce.ss, but will also contain projects and task 
forces, secondments/transfers, training courses and formal 
education. Those arising irom the devekipment programme tend 
to use more competence based language, and more assignments 
as a development tool. Perhaps because of the links to more 
formal succession planning, the more personal development 
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needs tend to be held back. Individuals themselves agreed that 
this tends to be the case especially in the current climate of 
driving down costs and overheads and large scale 
reorganisation. In the completed PDFs that we were able to 
analyse, these impressions were upheld. The most frequently 
occurring development needs were categorised in terms of 
gaining experience, usually of a different function or country, or 
of acquiring knowledge. Development outcomes were nearly 
always expressed in terms of job moves or secondments. 

The manager's role within PDFs is to give feedback on the 
individual's own assessments and aspirations, to provide 
opportunities for development, to pursue with the individual 
other avenues and to help make some of the development 
actions happen. On the development programme individuals are 
also encouraged to log their plans with their manager's 
manager, as they may have a wider view of the career 
opp •'rtunities available. 

Implementation 

The current management development programme was readily 
accepted and rolled out top down, with full support from the 
Chief Executive, It formed the first international management 
development programme for 15 years. The introduction was 
overseen by a formal steering group of senior line and HR 
managers and utilised the results of a survey designed to find 
individual views on the key issues facing the business. Two levels 
were created: the management development programme already 
mentioned, and a senior management programme comprising h\'o 
one week modules separated by four weeks. This was marketed 
as a forum for strategic debate which made it more acceptable to 
its target audience than a training course would have been. Both 
programmes were delivered in conjunction with a business 
school. The launch of the programme was via face to face 
briefings, a brochure, and a video for key people. 

On-going support for career planning discussions is offered to 
line managers by HR and individuals can also come and talk 
directly to central HR for career counselling. In both the UK and 
USA performance appraisal skills training has been offered. 

Impact and evaluation 

Objectives were not initially sot for the Management Development 
programme with the initial approach being low key, thus 
allowing the programme to build i>n its own success rather than 
undertake a very public launch. There has been one major review 
with external consult? nts to understand the relevance of the work 
and its contribution tc the compan\ 's objectives, which took place 
approximately one year after the programme’s launch. Th,> 
review sur\ e\ed all those who had been through the .MDP, their 
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peers and subordinates. The results were very positive and 
individual career planning was especially appreciated. 
Individuals and colleagues were seeing things done differently, 
individuals felt that there was a broadening of perspective and 
understanding of the business. 

Individuals we spoke to were mixed in their reaction to creating 
a PDF. Some were hazy in their recollection of this part of the 
programme. Others were more enthusiastic and referred to the 
PDF as being their opportunity to log what they wanted and 
needed to do. None of the individuals we spoke to had updated 
the development plan they had created on the programme, and 
they were also unclear about how it was used by HR. They felt 
that development had been caught up in a lengthy exercise — 
Activity Value Analysis (AVA) — which required detailed 
analysis of the way individuals spent their time. AVA is a major 
organisation wide review of activities and costs and has clearly 
been an uncomfortable process. The outcome of this exercise was 
a short term focus on reducing costs, which meant that some had 
experienced development needs not being fulfilled. Moves had 
become more difficult and dependent on enlightened managers 
who had been less affected by the budget cuts following AVA. 
Managers we spoke to were hopeful that individual 
development needs would be addressed once more when 
Wellcome returned to a more certain environment. 

In the course of the inter\dews conducted for this research, HR 
believed that there were improved communications between 
different functions and also within functions, with more team 
working and the ground rules being laid for a new culture. 
Lateral job moves had been ta ;ibly greater, which included the 
whole of the company, not just the I'K. There were more short 
term assignments and more cross furctional moves. Individuals 
we .spoke to were aware of a culture change in the company but 
less sure how this impacted on their behaviour. A key 
understanding was that working for Wellcome could no longer 
be considered a job for life. However, many were continuing to 
try to secure a future in the company by broadening experience 
through working in other functions and gaining some 
international experience. Individuals also commented that they 
believed that the development programme and PDFs had made 
them more employable in that the opportunity for reflection had 
enabled them to clarify the experience they had and the 
development opportunities they needed. 

Individuals commented that the most recent senior 
appointments had come from people who had been through the 
MDP, which was felt bv some to be as a result of the participants 
on the programme becoming more aware of their development 
needs and doing something about them. Alternativelv, some 
believed that the development programme was in fact 
assessment orientated and that individuals were being identified 
with pn'motion potential. 
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Case SlLidy d: Al)l)ey National 



Background 

Abbey National introduced Personal Development Diaries early 
in 1993 following a pilot scheme in 1992. The diaries were 
introduced as part of a wider review of performance management 
within the company and were intended to encourage individuals 
to take more responsibility for their own appraisals and personal 
development. 

Coverage, content and process 

Personal Development Diaries are available to all Abbey National 
staff and their use is completely optional, although other aspects 
of performance management, eg year-end and interim appraisals, 
are compulsory. This emphasis on personal responsibility — 
particularly in relation to development — is an extension of the 
approach taken with career management; any individual can have 
a 'Career Management Profile' (based on generic competences), 
but nobody has to have one. To date, over six thousand diaries 
have been requested (over one-third of the total workforce). 

A diary can be requested at any time, but requests often coincide 
with induction, participation in training or education 
programmes, or are generated by the appraisal process. Diaries 
are also distributed to graduate trainees and participants in 
Career Development Workshops. The diaries are designed to be 
employee-driven, although feedback from users emphasises that 
they work more successfully when the manager takes an interest 
or initiates discussions on the contents. 

The diary contents cover career history, personal motivations, 
job context, performance records, and the planning and 
monitoring of leaming/development. Individual users are 
encouraged to adapt the diarv to suit their own needs, adding or 
removing elements as they see fit. Whilst most of the diarv 
contents remain with the individuals, there is also the facility for 
them to submit their Career Management Profiles to their 
personnel office. The profiles were expressed in terms of 
competences, and this enables individuals to receive reports 
comparing their own personal competency profile with that 
demanded by their current job, the next job up or the average 
profiles of their peer group, to help them plan their personal 
development. 

Implementation 

The diaries were designed by a working party of managers from 
different levels across the organisation. This was part of the wider 
project to review performance management an j make a number 
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of recommendations on how the process could be improved. 
Members of the project group also took on responsibility for 
presenting the findings and recommendations from the project. 

Abbey National offer all staff a range of learning resources, 
including interactive computer tutorials, self-assessment tools, 
and a wide range of videos and books. Use of the resources 
helps individuals and managers to determine development 
needs and identify solutions that fit with differing local 
demands and w'ork patterns (many staff work part-time). 

Impact and evaluation 

Enhancements were made to the original diar\' design follow'ing 
the pilot study, prior to its full launch in early 1993. Since then, 
only the number distributed has been rigorously monitored. But a 
full evaluation study is currently under way, with findings and 
recommendations due by late Summer 1994. During June, a 
questionnaire was circulated to ten per cent of diary users, so that 
the content and usage could be evaluated and improvements 
made as necessary. The questionnaire has been designed to 
measure the effectiveness of the diary in helping individuals to 
manage their own jobs, careers and development. Managers are 
also being asked if the diar\' has helped in the management of 
others. 

Abbey National appear confident that the diaries can be 
considered instrumental and of benefit to those using them, 
although their worth seems to be more appreciated by those in 
the junior/middle management ranks. However, all staff in the 
company are now in a position where the mechanisms exist for 
them to drive a dialogue concerning their own development 
which should, in turn, lead to more focused skills development 
and improved performance management. 
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2.2 Summary of telephone interviewed case studies 

This section summarises the main issues which emerged from 
the telephone interviews conducted as part of this study in 
addition to the detailed case studies above. One of the telephone 
interviews has already been described in more detail and 
appears as a separate case study above, although it is also 
included in the summary below. 

Seven telephone inter\'iews were selected from those 
organisations which were interested in participating in this 
study but had not been using PDFs for very long or which were 
from a sector that was already represented. Of those selected, 
three were from the energy sector, one from communications, 
two from public ser\dces and one from financial ser\’ices. The 
initiative for PDFs was found to have been largely driven by the 
Personnel/HR function with board approval. Two participants 
were also committed to the liP initiative and one had drawn 
upon the MCI competences model at the design stage of their 
scheme. 

Performance management systems were currently being 
introduced by three participants and all seven were found to be 
using or introducing a competence based approach. Everyone 
interviewed identified PDFs with meeting business objectives, 
goals, needs or plans. PDFs were found to be open ended, 
usually linking with other HR processes (eg appraisal) or 
frameworks (eg competences). Six of the seven participants 
interviewed were currently involved with either implementing 
or revising their existing PDF frame vork. Although the new or 
revised schemes were generally available for all staff groups, 
interest shown was often found tc be greater for those 
employees in, or approaching, managerial positions. None of the 
organisations who participated in the telephone interviews were 
formally monitoring their schemes beyond initial take up 
figures. 

All participants viewed PDFs a." a flexible self-driven tool, 
usually supported by the job holder's line manager, although the 
relationship between the job holder and the line manager varied. 
PDFs were intended to be a vehicle for employees' development, 
generally within their job by realising individuals' potential and 
maximising opportunities. Cross-functional job moves were 
frequently given as an example of a typical learning action that 
might occur as a result of producing a PDF. .Ml those 
organisations interviewed emphasised that I’DPs were not to be 
viewed as a mechanism for promcition. 

(.bther resulting actions cited included: on and ciff the job 
tr.iining, technical skills training (usuallv via short courses), job 
rotation, coaching programmes, seccrndments, and business 
awareness training, ("ine organisation encouraged job holders to 
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use PDFs for planning career breaks. Two were using a 
computer based system for job profiling. These systems could 
also be used to determine employees' preferred learning styles. 

Participants frequently reported using workshops and 
information packs at the implementation stage of their schemes, 
together with ongoing support such as help lines and computer 
based information on learning opportunities. 

Some participants interviewed were concerned about the issues 
of personal development planning in organisations that are 
currently downsizing. However, others felt that PDFs could be 
instrumental in providing job holders with valuable 
opportunities and experiences that they might previously have 
been denied. Therefore downsizing was not generally viewed as 
a barrier to introducing PDF schemes. Some participants were 
also apprehensiv'e about maintaining employees' enthusiasm for 
PDFs and managing their expectations over time. Organisations 
interviewed, stressed the need to inform, involv’e, support and 
gain commitment from all staff (particularly line managers) from 
the outset, in order to dispel any worries or confusion. 



2.3 Summary 



This chapter has presented the detailed findings from eight 
named case study organisations (seven of which were visited 
and one which participated by telephone) and from an 
additional six organisations which contributed through 
telephone interviews. In this latter group, the PDF schemes were 
at a relatively early stage of development. The case studies raise 
a range of more general issues which are explored in the rest of 
the report. 
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3. Main Findings 



There are certain themes that have emerged from this study of 

personal development plans. The main findings are structured 

around these themes: 

• the content and character of PDFs themselves: their focus, 
who they are completed by, the framework by which skills 
and learning needs are expressed, what they cover and how 
the paperwork (often a form) is presented. 

• process issues surrounding the PDF initiatives: how they are 
implemented and supported, who has a role to play in them. 

• the HR processes or information which flows into and out of 
the plans: what processes they flow from and what processes 
they contribute to. 

• finally we present an over\'iew of the impact of PDFs on the 
organisation. 

The relationships between these themes are illustrated in Figure 



These findings are based on the case study material already 
presented in some detail in Section 2, and an analysis of 
completed PDFs for three organisations. A summary table of 
findings is shown in Appendix B. This table shows key 
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Figure 3.1 PDFs as part of the HR system 
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information for all case study companies; their coverage, focus, 
details of implementation, how the PDP is originated, the other 
HR processes that it feeds into, how PDPs have been evaluated 
and the learning points organisations have perceived they have 
acquired. 



3.1 Content and characteristics of the PDP 

3.1.1 Frameworks for skills and learning needs 

Most organisations provide a framework to help individuals think 
about personal development. In most of our case studies 
competences or skills lists were used to help individuals articulate 
development needs. In addition, other inputs were also used to 
develop a common understanding to assist personal development 
in four of our case studies. In three of these organisations 
indh iduals were asked to undertake a 360 degree review, and in all 
three this took place in the context of a management development 
programme. Of these three: one was using the OPQ to complete 
this review; one was also asking individuals to complete a career 
anchor questionnaire and a learning styles questionnaire; and the third 
was utilising a battery of psychometric tests alongside the 360 
degree review. The fourth organisation supplied an interactive 
computer programme that helped individuals develop a common 
understanding by various exercises including a learning styles 
questionnaire. 

Three of our case studies were also involved in a Total Quality 
Programme. In these cases the PDP initiative complemented the 
emphasis on continuous personal improvement. 

3.1.2 Target group 

A further influence on the character of PDPs is the target group 
itself. The majority (eight of our case tudics) intended PDPs to be 
used for all staff, but a number of thr^e were still in the process of 
introduction. Four had schemes for managers only, and two had 
schemes that were directed at managerial/clerical staff but 
excluded at present another operational section of the workforce. 
It would seem that those that have had schemes the longest have 
mostly begun with managerial staff, whereas tho.se currently 
introducing PDPs have adopted a more broad brush approach. 

3.1.3 Focus 

From our literature search we expected there to be a difference in 
the focus of PDP with some being focu.sed mainh' on development 
needed in the current job, some primarily career fc'cused and 
others embracing the dexelopmenl needs and interests cf the 
whole person. 
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Table 3.1 Focus of PDFs in Case Study Organisations 
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Source: lES, 1994 



In the case study organisations (Table 3.1), it would seem that 
personal development plans were most commonly job or career 
focused or some mix of each. Of our case studies, five companies 
focused on current and future jobs about equally, and a sixth 
concentrated on the current job, but with more limited attention 
on the future. Four companies focused mainly on either the 
current job and/or the future but with some attention to the 
whole person. Less frequently the primary emphasis was on the 
whole person. In such cases, development is more l.kely to 
address assertiveness or personal impact than to deal with gaps 
in job related skills. Two of our case study companies described 
their schemes as being predominately whole person orientated. 

Not all the case study companies were able to provide 
completed forms, either because the scheme had not been in 
operation very long or because completed PDFs were not 
returned to a central source, or w’ere confidential to the 
individual. This was interesting in itself, as it showed differences 
between those organisations which expected to know who had a 
PDF, and even keep a copy, and those who did not expect to 
keep any form of control over the process in this way. Three 
organisations were able to provide some anonymous PDFs. 

These completed plans showed quite marked differences in the 
development needs recorded by individuals. The results of this 
analysis are shown in Table 3.2. The organisation identified as 
case study number 2 produces PDFs by appraisal and 
development centre. The 38 PDT’s we looked at were the 
outc(>me of the development centres and shou- considerablv 
greater emphasis on the development of personal skills than the 
other two organisations. Interestingly, case study number 3, (48 
completed PDFs were looked at), utilises completed Pl'iPs for 
succession planning. Here the emphasis is on seeking 
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Table 3.2 Analysis of development needs from completed PDFs 



Development Needs Case study 

2 3 7 



Experience 
Knowledge 
Technical skills 
Personal skills 



65% 19'"o 29”o 



21% 34"o 29' 



9% 10'N> 42‘^ 



37«u 



Nvfc; Completed PDPs=9o Dciiclopment needs recorded = 224 



Source lES 



opportunities for experience of different jobs or countries, and 
enhancing work related knowledge, eg financial accounting and 
business awareness. Case study number 7 produces PDFs via an 
appraisal scheme where there is considerable focus on personal 
effectiveness. 

Because of these profound differences it is important for 
employers to be clear on the focus of their PDFs, and to ensure 
that this is in line with their objectives for the scheme. 
Employees also need to be clear what kinds of needs the PDF is 
designed to address. 

3.1.4 Development actions 

1 or seven of our case study companies, the types of development 
actions recorded in PDFs could not yet be analysed as their 
schemes were so new. For the other seven companies who had 
been using PDFs for some time, individuals we spoke to reported 
a wide variety of development actions recorded in their plans. 
As might be expected, training courses featured highly but so 
did more unusual forms of development such as job moves; 
secondments; project work; task forces; work shadowing; 
coaching from managers or mentors; distance learning; and 
personal development opportunities. Many of these companies 
were hoping to move awa\‘ from training as their main 
development approach and build a more N’aried development 
toolkit. 

luirther analvsis of completed PDFs that we had available is 
shown in Table 3.3. This shows the t\pes of development 
activities recorded by the participating employees. Case study 
number 3 utilises PDFs predominatelv for career plans and fe.r 
succession planning and this is reflected in the high numbers of 
job moves being suggested as dc\ elopment actions. 

From these forms and from our discussions with individuals 
s(^me conclusions could be drawn. The kind of development 
endcome people pursue depends slronglv on the organisation. 
For example, m some organisations the emphasis is still on 
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Table 3.3 Analysis of development actions from completed PDP forms 

Case Studies 
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training courses, in others there has been a switch to self stud\’ 
and open learning, and in others the emphasis is on secondment 
opportunities, project experience or task forces. It appeared to be 
the case both from the discussion groups with users and from 
the analysis of completed forms that PDFs were a vehicle for 
expressing more varied development opportunities. Several 
users mentioned to us that they were looking more at on-the-job 
learning opportunities through coaching and mentoring. In 
those organisations that were encouraging whole person 
development, individuals were also using varied forms of direct 
feedback from peers, subordinates, managers and customers. 

3.1.5 The PDP itself 

We looked at blank forms from most of our case stud\’ 
organisations to examine the characteristics of the forms 
themselves. On analysis of the blank forms, there were clear 
differences in how structured the form itself was, both in the 
input side in defining areas of skill deficit, and in the output side 
in defining development actions planned. These differences 
along the input/output dimensions are illustrated in Figure ."^.2. 

.As can be seen, a number of organisations define de\elopment 
needs in terms of competence or skill fiameworks, thereby 
encouraging users to consider development needs in each of the 
key skill or competence areas, ("ithers leave the definiti('in ot 
development needs to the individual. SimilarK', on the output 
side some organisations had separate sections cowring different 
sorts of development action, ie training, on-the-|ob development, 
counselling, secondment, distance learning etc. Others left 
individuals free to consider whatever development actions lhe\ 
wished. Hxample forms demcmstrating the different approaches 
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Figure 32 Degree of structure in needs and planned actions 
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along the input/output dimensions are shown in Figures 33 and 
3.4. 



3.2 Process issues 



3.2.1 Implementation 

In most companies the HR unit or personnel function had played 
a major part in the implementation of PDFs; in twelve 
organisations they were the initiator and champion and in the 
remainder the Chief Executive had taken a personal interest in 
developing the PDP concept. In seven out of our fourteen cases 
the idea was developed involving a wc^^rking partv of one kind or 
another. Consultants were used to support the in-house HR team 
in seven cases. 

The detailed process of implementation varied, but most 
companies employed a range of initiatives to explain and 
publicise the scheme including compan\ newspapers, briefing 
notes, boc)klets, videos, presentations and wc>rkshops. I'ormal 
piloting only li>ok place in a minority of cases but most 
organisations who had used PDFs fi^r simie time had amended 
their initial scheme in the light of experience. 
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Figure 3.3 Structured and open ended approaches to development needs 
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Figure 3,4 Structured and open ended approaches to development actions 
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For some organisations the initial introduction u'as deliberate!)* 
Itnv key, either because senior managers would need convincing 
first of the value of investing in development initiatives, or 
because HR wanted to prove or pilot the initiative before c» 
company wide launch. In these organisations PDPs were 
gradually introduced so that their value could be demonstrated 
and ambassadors for the scheme develope Once this support 
had been gained then a more formal la^ uch would frequenth 
take place. 



3.2.2 Support 

The need for advice and support [o those participating in PDPs 
and their managers was clearlv a maj(*)r issue for the case studv 
(organisations. The most popular means of providing support {or 
emplovees and managers was via training c^r workshops (nine 
case studies), sometimes delivered b\' the FIR department and 
sometimes delivered b\’ cascade through line managers. This was 
reinforced in five organisations bv written information in the form 
of manuals or guidelines. On-going support was normally 
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provided by the HR unit or local personnel specialists as 
appropriate. Two organisations provided telephone hotlines for 
managers and users of PDFs. In some programmes, support was 
an integral part of the programme itself; the programme was 
cascaded so that those offering support to others had been 
through the experience themselves. In one company, a 
management development programme deliberately created a 
support network from those attending each course, which 
functioned as an action learning set for the PDFs. This group 
would meet regularly to review' de\’elopment plans among other 
issues related to personal effectiveness. 

3.2.3 Roles and responsibilities 

In all cases the introduction of PDFs was seen as a way of shifting 
the responsibility for personal development towards the 
individual so that they had the primary responsibility for 
actioning the plans. Line managers played an essential support 
role in most organisations (tw'elve case studies) and would help 
get plans actioned through authorising training needs, arranging 
project w'ork and secondments, and helping individuals think 
through their plans. In one case study this role may be 
undertaken, not by the immediate line manager, but bv the next 
level up. 

Se\'eral organisations felt that line managers did not all possess 
the necessary coaching and influencing skills for this role. Some 
had attempted to address this by providing training and 
support. Others had introduced a mentoring programme to 
supplement the role of line managers or, if individuals wished, 
to provide their main support. Of the five organisations that 
were using mentors, three used them for specific groups of staff, 
such as graduate entrants and participants on development 
programmes. 



An important aspect of a PDF scheme is the process bv which 
the PDF is created. These inward linkages affect the context in 
which the PDF is considered. VVe might expect that PDFs 
flowing from appraisal would reflect the emphasis of the 
appraisal and be more current job or career orientated, whereas 
whole person development plans would be expected to be the 
result of a more challenging and wide ranging de\’olopment 
e\ent such as a development workshop or a management 
development programme. As is shown below, these expectations 
were, in the main, upheld b\’ the case stud\’ information. 

On analysis (Tables 3.4 and 3.5), there were three organisations 
which utilised a management deveU’pment e\ ent to create the 
PDF (case studies 1, 3 and 5); in two cases these turned out to be 
strongly whole person focused, in the third case the 
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Table 3.4 Linkages in to PDFs and the relationship with focus 
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development event itself was much more career/job orientated 
and this, combined with other pressures on the PDP (it was 
designed as a career profile and used for succession planning 
and placement on secondment opportunities) made it mostly 
career focused. Seven organisations used appraisal as the main 
originating HR process (case studies 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13), and in 
five cases the resultant PDP was predominately current job and 
career based. One of these had also developed a computer 
programme that guided individual users through various self 
reflection exercises but which ended by focusing on career 
development. The seventh had not yet begun to really make use 
of PDPs and therefore could not assess their focus as yet. 

Two organisations (case studies 4 and 8) were also using 
development centres as an alternative route to a PDP alongside 
appraisal or performance management schemes. In these cases 
the emphasis was, in one. on current job/future career, and in 
the other left to the individual. One case study (14), used 
development centres as a sole source of development plans 
which were in this case whole person job and career focused. 

Interestingly, one of our case studies (2), used a range of events 
to > iginate the PDP including appraisal and two different kinds 
of development workshops: one concentrating on job-related 
competences, the other on the whole person. Some of these 

1 able 3.5 Linkages in to PDPs and the relationship with focus 
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events were quite new and so it is difficult to make 
generalisations, but the HR people we spoke to commented that 
the events themselves and the outcomes were quite different in 
nature, wi' i those from the latter workshops being more whole 
person focused. 



3.4 Linkages out 



Approximately half of the organisations we spoke to were not 
using personal development plans to contribute directly to any 
other HR process. In several cases this may well be due to the 
recent introduction of PDFs, which meant that links had not yet 
been formed. Seven companies reported using the resulting 
PDFs to influence other HR processes including job moves, 
placements on task forces, and job rotations. The degree of 
formality of these processes varied; in three companies it was an 
informal arrangement dependent on the individual and the line 
manager, in the others it was a more formal procedure. In two 
organisations PDFs were formally linked into succession plans, 
one well established and the other relatively recent. This creates 
a fundamental difference: whether the PDP is private to the 
individual with the emphasis on meeting their development 
needs, or whether it becomes a public document designed to 
also meet some organisational needs. The effect that this has is 
discussed further in the next chapter. 

3.5 impact and evaluation 

None of the companies we spoke to had built evaluation criteria 
into the scheme to start with, although several had set objectives 
for the scheme. These tended to be fairly broad, along the lines 
of shifting responsibility for learning and development on, to the 
individual or developing a learning culture. For many it was too 
early to tell how the scheme was faring and some had 
deliberately adopted a hands off approach, which made 
evaluaition more difficult. Five of our case studies had 
undertaken some kind of evaluation, although the means bv 
which this was conducted varied enormously. Two companies 
had conducted an attitude survey, which in one showed that 62 
per cent of individuals accepted responsibility for their own 
development and 45 per cent of individuals believed their 
manager encouraged development. This was in a company 
which sought a significant culture shift towards self 
development supported by the line. They were encouraged by 
this finding as these per centages had risen recently. In the 
second organisation the survey showed that satisfaction with 
training had increased. 

Two case studies had monitored lateral job moves and had 
found an increase, in addition, one ot these luui commissioned 
an evaluation study which questumed the managers, peers and 
subordinates of those who had been involved in a management 
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development programme of which PDFs were an integral part. 
This reported that individuals performed more effectively since 
the programme. The other case study reported an increased 
sense of purpose, greater flexibility, better teamworking and 
improved performance against the competence criteria used in 
appraisal. 

In one of our organisations, although no formal evaluation had 
been completed, individuals and managers we spoke to were 
universally in agreement that their programme had led to a clear 
and positive culture change. This was an organisation in which 
PDFs were embedded in a management development 
programme. In this case, other evidence of the success of the 
programme was reduction in the numbers of individuals who 
cancelled or postponed their attendance on the programme, 
despite increasing pressure on managers at work. The 
organisation also believed they had found tangible business 
advantages of improved networking and communication. 

Where organisations had carried out some evaluation of the 
perceived value of PDFs the results were encouraging, although 
comparati\ ely few of the case studies were conducting serious 
evaluations. 



3.6 Summary 



In this chapter we have looked across the case study 
organisations and identified some factors which seem important 
to the design and implementation of PDF schemes. They 
include; 

• the use of frameworks (espocialK’ competences) and self- 
assessinent instruments to help employees think about 
development 

• the target group of staff 

• the focus of the PDP, those linked with appraisal being more 
job or career focused than the more holistic emphasis in 
development centres or workshops 

• the wide variety of development actions contained in PDFs 
and how these are influenced by the design of the scheme 

• the central role played by HR in implementation 

• the influence of more formal use of PDFs (in succession 
planning or job filling) on what pei pie put in their plans 

• some evidence of the impact of PDFs on culture and 
de\ elopment activities. 

These findings inform the more general issues discussed and 
suInmari^ed in the concluding chapter. 
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4. Issues for Practitioners 



The previous two chapters have presented detailed case study 
information on the implementation of PDFs and shown how 
approaches varied between the case study organisations. In this 
final chapter we attempt to draw out some broader lessons from 
the research, which we hope will be of relevance to those 
contemplating the introduction of PDIN. 

The emerging themes include factors which seem to enhance or 
reduce the effectiveness of PDFs. These range a good deal wider 
than the format of PDP forms. Some of the most important issues 
concern how PDFs link with other HR processes. It i.s a 
particular feature ot employee development processes that they 
often have complex links with each other. Previous lES research 
on both emplover-led processes such as succession planning 
(Hirsh, 1990) and self-development initiatives (Jackson, 1990; 
Jackson and Yeates, 1993) has already examined these linkages. 
This research certainly reinforces that message. PDF schemes 
need to be understood not just as 'harms' or even as processes for 
discussing development needs, but also in terms of their 
position within a web of other HR prcKesses. 

A PDP scheme sh(uild noi be designed withimt an 
understanding of the other, processes already in place and how 
PDFs might link with them. 



Manv of the issues raised in this chapter arise with all career 
de\’elopment interventions, and man\' o\ the ways of making 
PDFs more effective would also apply to other initiatives. 

One of the problems in drawing out general messages from the 
case studies is that we are dealing with complex patterns of 
cause and effect, and no two c^rganisaticMis introduce PDFs in the 
same wav or against the same background. VVe must also bear in 
mind the small scale nature of this research prc^ject. Sc^me of the 
most interesting insights about the perceived difficulties with 
schemes became apparent in the discussiem grcuips \vitl line 
managers anvi users of PDFs. 1 lowe\ er, these were the subjei.. five 
\ iews of a relativelv small number oi peopli' who might not 
have been representative of users <is a wlude. \V\» therefori’ 
present these issues for praclitioni’rs knowing, as alwa\s, that 
more and larger-scale resi’anh is ili*siiwble, but rilsn that 
[v.utitioners m‘t'd some aclvict' now. 
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4.1 Philosophy 

The notion of personal development planning arises out of 
theories about how individuals learn. 



Organisations going the self-development route, of which PDFs 
are so often a part, should realise just how big a culture change 
this is for most UK organisations. 



4.1.1 Self-organised learning 

The philosophical base for personal development plans lies in 
the concept of self-organised learning, with its emphasis on the 
individual being responsible for the identification of their own 
learning needs, and choosing the means by which they will be 
met. Self-organised learning is made up of two distinct 
components. Its definition means that it is learning organised by 
self, but it also potentially embraces learning that is not merely 
by self but also of self, ie it can have an emphasis on self- 
understanding, self-knowing. Within the literature a view was 
expressed that truly effective self-organised learning should 
contain both elements (Mossman and Stewart, 1988; Fritchie and 
Skinner, 1988). 

Within the self-organised learning framework some 
organisations have interpreted learning widely, encompassing 
all aspects of the self or including learning activities that have 
little to do with an individual's current job or even future career. 
Others have focused heavily on job-related skills or knowledge, 
or have laid a heavv emphasis on the user's future career and 
required experience. If individuals are going to own the 
development process and invest the considerable time and 
energy which personal development demands, then the learning 
must have genuine relevance to their needs. 



The more tightly organisations define the arena for development 
the further they move from the philosophy of self-organi.sed 
learning and the less likely are they to engage the enthusiasm 
and commitment of the learner. 



In the course ot this research several of the case studv 
organisations spoke of business changes increasing the demand 
for individuals that \\ ere more independent and flexible 
thinkers. Within this context, if ci’impanies want to develop more 
flexible people, then development may well be more effective it 
it looks wider than the skills needed for the current or next job. 

There is also an issue as to whether trul\ effecti\'e de\elopment 
can focus exclusively on the public dc'main and not take account 
of the private domain that can have such impact on personal 
effectic'eness. The ditfiadt\ then tor individuals is in making 
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this private domain public, and how safe this feels, especially 
where completed PDFs are used for other, public processes. 

These apparencly philosophical issues of k\ us and ownership 
have important practical consequences for PDP schemes, as we 
shall explore in this chapter. 

4.1.2 Individuals' ability to manage their own learning 

The literature reveals two views on the ability of individuals to 
organise their own learning. One view expressed by Abbott and 
Dahmus (1992), is that individual preparedness will van,' with 
some individuals preferring more traditional 'directed' methods. 
The other view, supported by Malcolm Knowles (1989) is that all 
individuals are naturally self-directed learners. In the course of 
this research, it was often mentioned that some individuals would 
not participate in PDFs, but this was perceived to be because they 
were not interested in job or career development at that time (eg 
they were happy with their job, they had reached a career 
plateau). This may be a reflection of how frequently PDFs are seen 
as a job or career development tool rather than a personal 
development tool. 

The case studies did show how hard it is to get a PDP initiative 
established and how much help individuals need to manage their 
own learning. It must be remembered that most UK employ'ees 
have little experience of autonomy in their development. Our 
education system has leant heavily towards 'other directed' 
learning methods and traditionally work based training has done 
the same. 



Self-managed learning is, for most individuals, a new experience 
requiring much effort and considerable support to succeed. 



4.1.3 Emergent themes 

.Again.st the backcloth of these ideas which underpin the PDP 
concept, issues of relevance to practitioners are arranged 
thematically under the following headings: 

• scope and content of PDFs 

• links with other processes and the focus ot the PDP 

• implementation and support 

• ownership, c<»ntrol and confidentialit\ 

• impact 
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4.2 Scope and content of PDFs 



4.2.1 Employee coverage 

From the initial literature search, individual development was 
seen to be a key component in the creation of the learning 
organisation. If this is so, then we would expect that individual 
learning should be encouraged in all employees. The wider the 
application of individual learning initiatives, the more effective 
they should be. In our research, none of our case study 
companies had initiated the use of PDFs as a deliberate step 
towards becoming a learning company, although several did see 
it as part of a culture change encouraging self-development. 
Some also saw PDFs as reinforcing a broader message about 
taking responsibility in their work. Given these background 
intentions, one might expect PDF schemes to lend themselves to 
implementation throughout the workforce. 

However, as we have seen, a number of the case studv 
organisations were using PDFs, only for sections of their 
workforce. This was sometimes a result of the contexts in which 
PDFs were created (eg management development programmes), 
and sometimes the consequence of phased introduction which 
was still incomplete. 

A serious practical problem for organisations is in achieving 
universal penetration of PDFs, b\’ a method which both captures 
the enthusiasm of users and is viable in terms of costs. This issue 
is discussed further as one of support (section 4.4). 



It is important for organisaticms to consider both the process of 
producing PDFs and the level of support on offer in thinking 
about which parts of the workforce to target. Although it may 
send mixed cultural messages, a well implemented POP 
programme for part of the workforce may be more effective than 
a poorly supported one aimed at the whole workforce. 



4.2.2 Structuring the PDP 

Should a PDP be based on structured ideas about types of 
development needs and types of development actions, or should 
it be a totally open ended affair — a blank sheet of paper? 

In terms of the PDP format, the case studies \aried in the extent 
to which they provided structured headings, under which to 
place development needs cir development actions or both. A 
relatively unstructured format wciuld appear to be most in tune 
with allowing individuals the latitude to express their envn plan, 

I lowever, emplovees might appreciate guidance' note's anel 
structured inputs (cy from the kinds ed exercise’s undertaken at 
develeipment centres) tei help their thinking. 
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The study did provide some evidence from discussions with 
employees that competence frameworks were perceived as 
useful aids to thinking about and expressing development, 
especially when they embraced personal skills. 



Computer systems can be used to provide structures for 
thinking about development by leading the user through various 
questions and mformation This may be especially useful when 
the PDF is being produced in a 'stand alone' way ie not as part 
of any other HR process. The use of computers, workbooks and 
other self-help material warrants further investigation by 
organisations as ways of providing structure to thinking about a 
PDP. 

4.3 Links with other processes and the focus of the PDP 

As already indicated at the start of this chapter, a major set of 
issues were raised about the relationship between; 

• the focus of the PDP: current job, career or 'whole person' 

• the processes as part of which PDFs are created or which lead 
on to a PDP (eg development centres, workshops, 
development programmes, appraisal) 

• the processes into which the PDP links (eg training, other 
development activity, job filling and succession planning) 
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4.3.1 Links into PDFs 

Looking at focus and inputs to start with, this study has found 
that the focus and content of a PDP is heavily influenced by the 
processes which feed into it, or during which it is created. 
Employees appeared most enthusiastic about schemes which 
focused on them as people, as contrasted with those that 
concentrated purely on skills for their current job or next career 
move. It seemed that such schemes provided greater initial 
impact and were also more likeK’ to generate visible 
performance differences. Where PDFs could be generated by a 
number of methods, individuals commented that a personal 
development method such as a management development 
course or a development centre, had greater impact than via an 
inevitably job centred appraisal scheme. This impact may result 
from a combination of simply spending more time on the PDP, 
or ha\ing more support in discussing it, or the stronger 
emphasis on reflection and self-understanding which is often 
lacking in appraisal schemes. 

The real problem for organisations is that these high impact 
methods are expensive and therefore tend tr^ be used selectively. 
The challenge is how to reach the grr'atest number of indix iduals 
in a wav that makes a real impact. I mr some organisations there 
will also be cultural barriers. Where there is a generally held 
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belief that development should focus only on the job that 
individuals are paid to do, the organisation is unlikely to be 
comfortable with a person centred approach. It is easy to end up 
sending rather confusing messages about focus, and care is 
needed to get the balance right. 



Organisations should also look at cheaper ways of providing 
some of the advantages of the development centre approach to 
PDFs. 



After all a development centre only provides structured insight 
into one's own skills and a chance to discuss development in 
some depth. A combination of tests, exercises, and discussion 
could be provided via workshops and self-study material 
(including computer based materials), perhaps backed b\ 
support from an action learning set. 

Indeed, one of the case study organisations had experimented 
with the use of a computer programme to help employees 
structure their thinking and reflect on their strengths and 
weaknesses, prior to the development discussion with their line 
manager. Although time consuming, the package was used and 
appreciated by many users. Line managers appeared more 
sceptical about it than the employees who were inter\-iewed. 

PDF schemes originating in appraisal will frequently require 
from individuals a change in orientation from being other 
directed to being self directed. The traditional appraisal has been 
line manager led, or at best held in partnership. Line managers 
have used appraisal to convey feedback to the individual. To 
then switch to a development plan owned by the individual will 
in many instances involve a change in owmership between the 
appraisal process and the PDF. 



The link between appraisal and the PDF is likely to feel 
smoother if the appraisal also shifts to become more employee 
owned, by placing a stronger emphasis on self-assessment. 



Successful appraisal based PDF schemes seemed to involve a 
more energetic launch which consciouslv prepared individuals 
and line managers for the shift to emplo\ee-led personal 
development. They also allowed more time to be spent in 
discussing personal development and focused more on personal 
qualities, not just current job skills. This ma\' not be possible 
with an appraisal which also serves the needs of a performance 
related pa\' svstem. 

4. .3. 2 Links out from PDFs 



The focus and content of the PDF is not |iist affected b\ the 
processes which feed inti' it, but also 1\ its anticipated use. 
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In all the case studies th-^ re were clear and expected links 
between the PDP and access to training courses for individuals. 
This had also impacted on the design of training courses to 
better reflect the needs expressed on PDPs. PDPs also linked to 
other forms of development such as coaching, open learning and 
project opportunities. For some of the case study organisations 
this widening of development activity was a kev desired 
outcome. 

Two organisations in our sample used PDPs for succession 
planning. In one it was not at this stage possible to understand 
its impact on the character of the PDP itself. In the other it 
seemed that the influence of this link was that the PDP became 
more like a C^^ and was used to sell the individual and to 
specify particular desireu job moves. This made the anah sis of 
needs less self-critical and the planned actions weighted towards 
job moves. 

The use of PDPs in the planning of training or job placement also 
raises issues of confidentiality which are discussed in section 4.3. 



Organisations which do not develop any links to other processes 
can suffer from lack of clarity as to what personal de\ elopment 
plans are for. 



In one case study, with a strong performance culture, users 
mentioned that reward should be linked to the PDP because of 
the effort individuals expended on it. Obvious!}- there is an 
expectation that the action plan will be followed up, whether 
that be through training courses, development moves, coaching 
or project opportunities. It is not always clear exactlv how this is 
expected to happen. A number of other se).f-de\elopnienl 
processes have to be in place for employees to be empoweri.‘d to 
take these actions for themselves (jackson. l^^^O'. 

Several of the case study organisations were concerned about 
handling the career development aspects of PDPs at a time when 
there was little hope of upward progression. This research 
would indicate the need firstly to redefine career' more wideK 
to embrace experiences other than promotions fey lateral mows, 
.secondments, project working t’tc.). 'Career' also needs to be 
discussed in its wider context of the development of the 
individual as a person, and not just as a series of stepping 
stones. To retreat ,rom the problems of 'career' bv focusing 
purel}- on current job is not likeh' tc> resoUe these issues for tfie 
empknee. 

4.4 Implementation and support 

I he introduction ot PDPs pres(.’tit ,in enornious picutic.il 
challenge to the organisation, winch ('ften under-estimated. 
Support is ni'eded in: 
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• launching the initial implementation 

• helping individuals actually produce their plans 

• maintaining momentum. 

4.4.1 Launching PDFs 

PDF approaches which take place in other structured processes, 
such as development centres, do not require a complex launch. 



PDF approaches which are designed to stand alone or form part 
of a new approach to appraisal, will often require 
communication with all employees and managers. This needs to 
cover not just the mechanics of the scheme but its rationale and 
place in cultural change (see section 4.1). 



Some organisations simply fail to plan and support this initial 
implementation. 

The role of the HR function in getting a PDP scheme introduced 
is not always straightforward. There are choices about whether 
it is driven from the corporate centre or more locally, and issues 
about whether HR can introduce PDFs to local units without the 
local line management feeling they have some control In some 
of the cases where HR was prim.arily seen as a support function 
to the line, the process of implementation was determined by 
seeking agreement from each unit in turn. In others it was 
driven both more centrally and more by HR. 

As with so many HR initiatives, it is easier if top level support is 
there at the start. Indeed, some of those companies whose 
employees were most enthusiastic about PDFs were those where 
there was top level involvement. In several cases the Board had 
been involved in the decision making process, either at the 
policy formulation stage or in the scheme design, and in some 
cases the chief executive had been directly involved in the move 
towards personal development. 

However, this top down approach is not the only route. In some 
of the case study organisations the introduction had happened 
very quietly without such high level approval in the beginning. 
In these, the schemes were allowed to de\’elop quieth' before 
being formally launched and top level support was fostered 
after the event. From these observations it would seem that top 
level support is not essential before PDFs are launched. The 
approach taken will depend strongly on the cultural context of 
the organisation, and the degree of support or resistance that 
such a development initiative is likely to have. In two of our case 
studv companies which were using management development 
programmes to create PDFs, senior le\’el commitment was 
gained in part by the attendance of these people on a senior 
management development programme. 
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4.4.2 Supporting individuals 



We have already seen that individuals may need practical help 
in completing a PDF, especially the first time. 



Obviously this is there at development centres and management 
programmes. In the case of stand alone or appraisal based 
systems, it is dangerous to assume that individuals do not need 
any help or that line managers can provide all the help they 
need. 

Initial training and guidance material play a part, but other more 
detailed self-help tools (whether computer or paper based) and 
some kind of help-line may also be needed. Local HR staff may 
also play a crucial role. Again there was a real difference 
between organisations which anticipated this need and planned 
it as part of implementation, and those w'hich hoped PDFs 
would not need serious support. 

4.4.3 Maintaining momentum 

Although providing support at the start of the scheme required 
planning, maintaining the momentum of the scheme proved the 
more difficult problem in practice. Central HR departments 
often introduce schemes but then withdraw. Individuals and 
managers may need pr;»ctical help and encouragement to follow 
up PDP actions and to review and revise plans. It is all too easy 
for the individual and the line to lose enthusiasm and 
commitment. 

Some organisations had handed their schemes to individuals 
and departments to manage after the initial introduction; either 
because the role of HR in the organisation was facilitating rather 
than operational, or because of a philosophical belief that self- 
organised learning must be managed by the individual, and 
pushing/policing from the centre is contrary to this philosophy. 
Most of the employees we spoke to mentioned that maintaining 
commitment was a problem. As we have seen, of all the many 
development initiatives, PDFs offer the least integral support to, 
and control of, the learning process and it is therefore 
unsurprising that maintenance is difficult. 

In some organisations the schemes were in danger of decline, 
because individuals were not encouraged by their line managers 
to use the PDP approach. This indicated to them that completing 
a PDP was not valued. They also failed to see any benefit of 
completion and, as many managers had only asked to see 
completed PDFs when the scheme was first introduced, they 
believed that this was one thing thev could let slide. This 
contrasted with other organi.satic>ns where users were initiating 
development discussions with their line managers, who were 
themselves supportive of the scheme. Such differences may well 
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be due to the different approaches taken to the introduction of 
the personal development initiative, and to the actions 
individuals and the line perceive as flowing from producing a 
PDP. If support is not there to take action resulting from a PDP, 
then employees will quickly take a cynical view. 

Even if not involved right at the start, top level support may be 
important in maintaining momentum through backing the 
scheme, both by personal participation and resources. 



All schemes require a source of energy to keep the momentum 
going. Placing this with either the individual or the line 
manager, without some kind of organisational link {eg appraisal 
system, support through mentors or groups, some system of 
review and update) makes it very difficult for this energy to be 
maintained. 



This may be part of the reason that PDPs have greater impact 
when completed in a high energy setting such as a development 
workshop or management development setting. It may also be 
why schemes linked with appraisal were more common in the 
case studies than those which were truly stand alone. Line 
managers appear to find it difficult to put energy into a PDP 
scheme if they are unclear as to its place in a wider approach to 
employee development. 



4.5 Ownership, control and confidentiality 

Some important dilemmas of ownership and control emerge 
when an initiative, designed to help employees take charge of 
their own development, is introduced by the organisation they 
work for. Some of these have already surfaced as issues of focus 
— for example, why should an employing organisation 
encourage employees to think about the full range of their 
life/work issues, if the organisation is primarily interested in 
short-term performance improvement in the current job? 

Three other key questions are: 

• should organisations insist that individuals complete a PDP^ 

• should organisations monitor take-up of PDPs? 

• should completed PDPs be confidential? 

Some of the case study organisations did not in any way seek to 
monitor or control the use of their PDP scheme. Once designed 
and launched it was up to individuals whether they chose to use 
it. In contrast, others had made the completion of a PDP close to 
compulsory. Some collected completed PDPs so that training 
needs or succession plans could be formulated. Cithers did not 
have any collection of completed PDPs, leaving it to individuals 
to share and action their plans in their own way. The lack of 
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agreement on these issues of ownership and control point to 
some real tensions for organisations in a process so central to 
employee self-development. 

Taking first the issue of whether PDFs can be compulsory, the 
simple answer is 'no'. They cannot be and, in any case, should 
not be. 



Being told you MUST develop yourself and, moreover, must do 
so by filling in a certain form, is a contradiction in terms. 



However, most of the case study organisatk/ns strongly 
encouraged the completion of a POP, often by linking it with 
other processes (especially annual appraisal). They also used 
support as a form of encouragement. Most did not want this 
encouragement and support to detract from the process being 
employee-owned. The line managers interviewed were often 
painfully aware of the problems of trying to persuade 
unconvinced employees to produce and use a POP. 

The issue of monitoring is an interesting barometer of how much 
control organisations are really willing to give up in espousing 
self-managed learning. One can argue — and several cases did 
— that monitoring take-up is important to evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the scheme. However this is not strictly true. 
Random confidential surv^eys (including existing attitude 
surx'eys) could be used to estimate take-up without setting up 
processes for recording whether each employee has completed a 
POP or not. A few of the case studies felt strongly that PDP 
schemes should not be monitored in this way, as it smacks of 
taking back control over a process the organisation has passed to 
its employees. 



It may be better to think about how the scheme is to be 
evaluated — in terms of impact not just take-up — rather than to 
set up bureaucratic approaches to recording how many PDPs 
have been completed. 



The issue of confidentiality is critical. 



We have already seen that PDPs which feed into management's 
decisions about people, for example job filling and succession 
planning, change their nature as a result of this intended use. 
Who is going to confess to weaknesses on a PDP which functions 
largely as a CV? Certainly not some of the individuals 
interviewed in organisations which made this link. It is fine to 
have inputs from individuals into such processes, but we cannot 
deceive ourselves that these will be PDF's in the real sense of the 
term. 



In any scheme where the line manager has a critical role, 
honesty is also dependent on the quality of relaticmship of the 
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employee with their line manager. Encouraging!)’, in most or our 
case study organisations, individuals and managers believed 
that it was acceptable to discuss development needs on a one-to- 
one basis in the context of their culture. 



4.6 Impact 



This study was not large enough to conduct any independent 
assessment of impact, but the case study organisations were 
asked what they felt the impact of PDFs had been and whether 
any evidence of impact was available. The impact which the case 
study organisations wanted to see from personal development 
planning was predominantly the culture change away from the 
organisation owning individual development, towards 
employees feeling they were responsible for their own 
development. In some cases, attitudinal measures were starting 
to register such a shift. Other outcomes sought, included a more 
adventurous approach to development methods, usually away 
from courses to more job-related approaches, including more 
lateral job moves. Some of the individuals interviewed had 
grasped the opportunity to pursue these broader types of 
dev'elopment. Some of the organisations also saw evidence of 
this change. The employees and managers participating in the 
research were mainly enthusiastic about the PDP approach, and 
its link with business development. 



As always with HR processes, however, few of even this 
vanguard group had really evaluated their schemes. For some it 
was still too early to have done so. 



4.7 Lessons for practitioners 

In conclusion, what tips can this study suggest to those 

introducing a PDP scheme? 

• The key outcomes sought from introducing PDFs — 
including cultural change — need to be clear to all those 
involved, and built in at every stage of design and 
implementation. 

• The introduction of the scheme — whether 'big bang' or 
'softly, softly' — should take account of the target group and 
the prevailing i ttitudes to employee development. 

• The process used to generate plans must be realistic in terms 
of the target group of employees and the level of resources 
available to the scheme. 

• If PDFs are expected to flow I'Ut of appraisal, then the design 
of the appraisal scheme should take this into account b)- 
building in sufficient time for discussion of individual 
development. 
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• PDFs whiCh focus solely on skill development for the current 
job, will not be welcomed by many employees. Those which 
take a broader view of the individual and their future, may be 
more effective in encouraging flexibility and have a higher 
impact on employees. 

• Frameworks (including competences) and instruments for 
assisting in self-assessment (including psychometric tests) can 
be very valuable in helping emplo’‘'ees to think about their 
PDFs. However, the PDP form itse’ should not be too highly 
structured, as this will constrain th’ user. 

• If the organisation really wants employees to own their own 
development, it will have to achieve a critical balance 
between encouragement and control. 

• Formal use of PDFs in other processes such as selection or 
succession planning, will affect the content and 
confidentiality of the plans, and therefore should be carefully 
considered. 

• A PDP scheme w’ill not sell itself or maintain itself. A planned 
and realistic approach to supporting the scheme is crucial. 
This has cost implications. 
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Appendix A 



Section A: Background and Context 

A1: General information about the organisation 

Name of Company 

Name(s) of people we inter\’iew 
Business/sector 

Which bits of the business will we be talking about? 

No. of employees — total and in parts covered by this 
interN’iew 

A2: Context to introduction of PDFs 

When were PDFs first introduced? 

Why go for PDFs? 

What else was going on in employee development at that 
time? 

Were they a part of a self-de\’elopment strategy? 

Who championed the idea? 

Is the scheme we will be talking about today the original one? 

If it has evolved, brief histor}’ of phases of development, 
especially changes if any in coverage and approach. 



Section B: Design of the Current PDP Scheme 

B1: Coverage 

Who is intended to have a PDP? (part of org., job types) 

Is completing a PDP optional? 

Is there data on who the scheme is u.sed for in practice and take- 
up? 

B2: Content 

How is the PDP constructed ir the design of the form 
(REQUEST BLANK EORM) 

Are there fixed headings? — if so what are they in detail 
How does it look at skills? (fg does it use competences) 

What is it intended to cover — job/ career/ whole person? 

What kinds of learning actions dc' staff actually record (any 
analysis?) 
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B3: Process 



When is a PDP produced? 

Who starts the process? 

Does it come out of other processes? (appraisal, assessment or 
development centres etc.) 

How often is it updated? 

Roles of employee/manager/others in writing and agreeing plan 
Do they get held from others (eg mentors) 

Is it formally agreed/ signed off? 

Who sees it? 

Where is it held (computerised?) 

Who is responsible for actioning it? 

Does anyone help action/monitor or follo^\• up? 

Do any resources for development come to the employee? 

Does the PDP link in with any other development processes? 

eg succession, development programmes, access to training 
etc. 

Section C: Implementation and Support 



C1: Implementation 

Who agreed to the programme? (eg did the board know?) 
Was it piloted or launched with a big bang? 

Who designed it? 

What was needed to implement it? 

info, packs, training for managers and employees 
Cost of design and implementation 



C2: Support 

What is the on-going support offered now? 
line manager training? 
advice from personnel function? (who?) 
how much resource does it no\s’ take? 



Section D: Impact and Evaluation 

Do PDPs feed into anv other processes? 

Were any objectives/targets set for the PDP schemed’ 
Has there been any monitoring of the scheme’ 
take up, impact etc. 



If there has been some formal evaluation, what does it shcns ? 
take up 

types of development actions proposed 
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satisfaction with the process (staff, managers) 

use made by staff of the process 

ability to follow up development actions 

measurable impact on career moves, training, attitudes? 

If there has been no formal evaluation, what is the personnel 
function's perception on the list above? 

Would you say that the scheme has succeeded in terms of its 
reasons for introduction? 



Section E: Reflections, Wider Issues and the Future 

Do PDFs as a general idea ha^■e a major contribution to make to 
development? 

How would you answer some of the questions raised about PDFs? 
are they just a gimmick? 
do employees take them serioush'? 
will managers really help? 
do they really meet business needs? 
what happens when org changes (layers, downsizing) 
are actions possible to follow up? 

gives more training to those who would get it an\nvay? (equal 
opps issues) 
other pros and cons 
culture issues 

What are the pros and cons of the way your organisation has gone 
about it? 

if changes have been made along the way, why? 

what would you do differently if you were starting again? 

Are you considering changes to your scheme (what and why)? 
What advice would vou give to a companv thinking of using 
PDFs? 
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